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Preface 

T^O-NOTHING days may be the busiest 
^""^ ones. They are the da)^ in which 
we absorb ; while on the do-much days we 
tiy to make others absorb from us what- 
ever we have in overplus : ribbons, wisdom, 
or cheese. If we oftener eased the strain 
on our ^yt& and minds, we should be en- 
riched by impressions that in our usual 
attent and mastering attitude we refuse to 
heed. Americans ought to have a whole- 
some laziness preached to them, after three 
centuries of urging to gain and work, and 
several patriotic citizens make examples of 
themselves, for the public benefit, by re- 
fraining from toil. I should not wonder if 
I could learn to be one myself The chap- 
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8 Prefece 

ters that follow have mostly thought them- 
selves into words in hours of wandering or 
idleness. Two or three of them have seen 
print before, and I thank the Outlook for its 
permission to include them in this volume. 
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Some Cheap Delights 

SO long as yotf keep on your feet it is not 
easy to change your point of view. 
The world then looks as it usually does, 
and the bricks are full of trouble. But lie 
in the grass and gaze upward, or rest on an 
elbow and look off, or swing in the boughs 
of a tree, looking up or down, or sit below 
a waterfall and watch it crumbling at the 
edge of the rock, or climb to a high place 
where you command immensities, and 
your point of view changes with the view 
itself There are few medicines better 
than clouds, and you have not to swallow 
them or wear them as plasters, only to 
watch them. Keeping your eyes aloA; 
your thoughts will shortly clamber after 
them, or, if they don't do that, the sun 
gets into them, and the bad ones go a-doz- 
ing like bats and owls. When you are 
vexed, ask this : What will it matter in a 
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14 Do-Nothing Days 

hundred years? And when an earthly 
burden bends you, put it on the ground, 
use it for a pillow; look up, see how 
smoothly the white continents float, meas- 
ure your load against one ten-thousandth 
part of one of those silver islands, and you 
find your pack ridiculously small It be- 
comes easier to carry then. 

In truth, we don't appreciate these 
simple things. We like mobs, clangor, 
fun, ornament You know people. Til be 
bound, who would tie pink ribbons on the 
clouds, if they could, and pin tidies to the 
breakers. Then they would say, " There ! 
Now the/ re worth looking at" You 
know how anything difficult will gather a 
crowd, although the difficulty was created 
for no other purpose than to be overcome ; 
as though there were not evils in this world 
to flail, without flogg^ing dummies ! I ad- 
mire soldiers, explorers, prospectors, and 
such like, but acrobats, arithmeticians, and 
fioriture singers weary me. As we get on 
in years we part with our childlike love for 
detail, which served its purpose of making 
us see true and be watchful, and take a 
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broader view. Then the little things fall 
into groups and the needless things drop 
out of sight They tell us about that time 
that we are getting cranky and need spec- 
tacles. You shall find this enlarging pro- 
cess in eveiy art, — painting, writing, music, 
building ; and we do not really count for 
much until we have broken the rules and 
made some to fit ourselves, or, better, 
found how to do without them. In this 
growing process you always get back to 
simplicity. Masters of language learn 
to use plain words, though they may 
first lumber through Johnsonian decasyl- 
lables. A physician can practise medi- 
cine with ten drugs. I knew a famous 
painter who never used more than seven 
colors, and the three primaries do wonders 
in the hands of a skilful color printer. 
Stephen C. Foster, our writer of folk-song, 
built all of his melodies on the tonic, domi- 
nant, and sub-dominant, with never a minor, 
diminished or distantly related chord, or 
one of the Wagnerian unclassified. Archi- 
tects get through with gilt gingerbread 
when people begin to occupy their houses. 
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Now, the effect of nature's friendship 
ought to be the same as that of art, and if 
I see fanners, sailors, and philosophers 
aright, it is so. Too much striving, study, 
thought, gain. Too many nerves and not 
blood and bones enough. Too many 
pounding nature with hammers, to see 
what it is made o£ Not enough content 
that nature is. A successful man said to 
me, '' I can sit on a veranda for an hour, 
and never think once." He can have va- 
cations often. In some situations we get 
the same benefit from physical activity 
that we get from stretching ourselves here 
in the herbage, in that it empties, if it does 
not pacify, the mind. The proneness of 
the age to athletics is commendable, be- 
cause curative, and the flight of the farmer 
boy from his fields to get a job as clerk, 
and the efforts of mechanic labor to shorten 
its hours to nothing, are not commendable. 
Tty being in a hurry to find how it numbs 
the other bothers, makes us think small, 
makes us careless of destiny. If Socrates 
had lived at the Piraeus and had been 
obliged to catch the stage for Athens every 
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Some Cheap Delights 17 

morning, and if Plato had bolted his steak 
while watching his clepsydra to see that he 
was not late at the office, we should have 
had two philosophers the less. 

A need of the human mass is a better 
love for beauty, which not merely delights 
and inspires, but purifies and tranquillizes. 
I frankly admit that I do not believe a 
great deal of the bad that is told about the 
Greeks, for their sculpture and buildings 
are the work of strong, chaste minds. Of 
all constructions in stone and metal that 
the world has seen, theirs have the least 
of passion. In some lights they are too 
spiritual, too fine. Is the specializing pro- 
cess begun in our industries narrowing us 
so that we do not look for what is great 
and satisfying? Is our sense of beauty 
decreasing with the growth of art, and is 
art therefore destroying itself? See our 
treatment of woods, of the Hudson pali- 
sades, of venerable houses, even of things 
we have paid for, — ^to be hacked and 
scrawled. The rude Kanucks of the fron- 
tier, whose business it is to destroy the 
«^orest, feel, nevertheless, that they violate 
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i8 Do-Nothing Days 

nature when they chop away trees for tim- 
ber or farming; and call a cultivated patch 
un desert^ making a verb, deserter^ to sig- 
nify the wasting of the woods. Savages 
have a sense of beauty. Insects have it, 
else why are the flowers made glorious 
for ihem to fertilize? Maybe the sense 
begins in the moUusk, and we lose it when 
we leave nature for its too humanized ver- 
sion, — art 

There are people who never prize a 
thing until they, or somebody, has paid for 
it They want apples in Honduras and 
bananas in Halifax ; under the canopy in 
the White Hills they prattle of Italian 
skies ; and on the coast of Maine they pine 
for the shores of France. So we look and 
listen abroad for what we have under our 
noses. Sky and trees are cheap, flowers 
shed a better perfume out of bottles than 
in them, birds sing for nothing; and if you 
hold your ear to the earth, trees, and rocks, 
you sometimes hear the music of strange 
currents flowing. We praise the range of 
a singer and do not know what a Proteus 
we have in the blue-jay. We talk of re- 
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verberating domes, but as we tramp over 
the Berkshire limestones and the Cape Ann 
granite, we bring echoes out of something, 
as if vast caves were beneath our feet 
You have heard music so sad that it com- 
pelled tears, — though never unless it was 
sweet as well as sad, — but nature is full of 
genial harmonies. There is music evety- 
where. One night, while my neighbor was 
playing on his piano during a storm, I heard 
the thunder strike in on the key, a perfect 
bass. Even discords require only the shut- 
ting out of a half tone. As dirt is matter 
in the wrong place, so discord is misplaced 
sound. Beauty? Don't you get it in 
your mouth when berries and melons are 
ripe ? in your nose in clover time ? in your 
eye at all times ? Is not winter white as 
transcendent in its loveliness as July green ? 
Our November fields are not so drear as 
we think, though the flowers have turned 
to ghosts, all but a few dandelions, a be- 
lated thistle, and a few asters. Grass is 
vivid in places, and there is almost a gayety 
in the golden-rod*s feathery exuberance. 
Its leaves have turned to the color of tea, 
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that we are too old to leariL Let it cheer 
us that it is never too late to love. 

Sad is the burden of moral compulsion 
on the physically and morally inapt, and 
sad are the morally apt under our compul- 
sion, but sad is the solitary under the goad- 
ing of the throng. The man whose highest 
ideal of life is to stand on Broadway, or 
the Strand, and be shoved and jostled with 
all the might of a crowd, — ^and there are 
such men, — ^will never know why others 
prefer to lean over fences and watch sun- 
sets, or paddle with fern stalks in brooks, 
couched the while on rocks, or lie on grass 
and hearken to wind songs. Nay, more, he 
will try to reclaim them from their savage- 
ries, and will pursue them so far into the 
countty as the roads are good, to send ad- 
vice and tax-bills after them. We meet 
those in town who are misplaced and mis- 
timed. They die long before the day of 
their burial, and wander about their clubs, 
in no enjoyment of their unwritten epi- 
taphs : Forgotten, but not gone. But in the 
country, what matters men's neglect ? Na- 
ture is friendly if you meet her half way. 
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A weedy ground, with living light and 
shadow playing by, the placid brook, gray 
and white vapors in large, thin patches 
on the blue, the summery hum of flies, 
the lilt of a warbler overhead, the recurring 
breath of air in the boughs : you may cata- 
logue things like these, but how impart the 
warmth, the content, that they inspire? 
No use ! The ground must be ready, or 
the seed will not grow. 

But try, first, if the ground is ready. Up, 
out of your politics and your scented leth- 
argies ! Get into that larger world that is 
not the world of men, and live its tonic 
life. See, hear, and dream, get appetite 
and tan and independence. When the sil- 
ica in the grass has worn your shoe soles 
smooth, kick off the shoes, as you have the 
other town conventions, and the same grass 
will wear your feet rough and hard. Bump 
against out-door people. Don't carry any 
notions about masses and classes into the 
fields, for class distinctions are mostly im- 
agined. Put a hickory shirt on a fop and 
he is no longer a fop. Take any rough 
fellow, wash him, put him in clean clothes, 
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make a soldier of him, for instance, and 
how near he comes to the best I In truth, 
as men are more closely joined to the 
ground and the stars than they know, so 
they are allied to each other in needs and 
kindliness they only half realize. In a 
gathering assembled to honor a famous 
Arctic explorer, I was not surprised to find 
the thinkers unanimous in praise of the 
doers, but was surprised at the sincerity of 
praise that the doers paid to the thinkers, 
as inciters to action, heralds, recorders, and 
stimulators. None believes himself well 
placed, perhaps, but this catholic recogni- 
tion was solace to both. 

To know men may be to sacrifice your- 
self, or, at least, to grow up self-ignorant 
The study of our kind is inexhaustible, so 
in one point of view it does not pay. We 
can compass at least a part of science with 
self-gain instead of self-loss, and with 
more serenity, even allowing for the much 
of our selves that we put into our study. 
For it is our fate to measure all by our- 
selves and to be self-satisfied. We ask 
how Chinamen can come here, see our 
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Some Cheap Delights 25 

cities and taste of our civilization without 
being convinced of our superiority. Mean- 
while, the Chinaman is asking himself why 
people put on such airs with him because 
they have elevators, instead of living in 
houses that do not need them ; steam heat, 
instead of enough heat; a blaze of light 
all nighty instead of darkness, to sleep in ; 
newspapers screaming bloody murder and 
calling each other slanderous names, in- 
stead of printing the calm and moral- 
analects of Kung-Fu-Tu and Meng-Tze; 
guns that can hit a ship ten miles off, in- 
stead of a disposition to let other people's 
ships alone ; and professional drunkards 
on the highways instead of under them. 
Next time that a tramp calls at your door 
and offers to give his imitation of a hungry 
man eating a dinner at your expense, if 
you will furnish the partridge and claret, 
try to discover in what ways he is superior 
to the Chinaman who has never begged 
pie, nor even missionaries from you. 

Indeed, it may profit you to learn how 
little you are advantaged by earnings and 
possessions over the man who finds his 
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content in and on the earth, living " close 
to the bone, where life is sweetest" There 
are some fairly happy people whose felicity 
does not cost them much, in cash or de- 
nials, and every condition has its award, 
as eyery virtue its ofiset We are told, for 
example, that we are happier and more 
competent if we practise fixity of atten- 
tion and get as far as possible from the 
mental habit of barbarians^ who go to sleep 
if they have to study. Concentration is all 
right, no doubt They say it enables men 
to chase a dollar through so many crooks 
and turns that they are pretty sure to catch 
it Yet one of the most concentric minds 
I know belongs to a Bohemian who is al- 
ways at odds with fate and whose trouser 
legs need shearing at the bottoms. A 
prosperous concentrator ran down an oak- 
tree while riding on his bicycle, the other 
day. The tree remained where it was, and 
he dismounted four different ways at a 
time, with an expression of surprise. The 
childlike openness of ear and eye, from 
which study wins us, have their advantage 
when we ride on bicycles. 
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Ah, we pay too much for money. It 
isn't merely that we sacrifice Ufe and health 
to it, but happiness. Prosperous misery 
languishes at us from behind plate glass 
and carriage windows, and smiles meet us at 
cottage doors. How many perish from dis- 
appointment every year, I wonder — struck 
in that vital centre, the purse ? In church- 
yards I often fancy that I can read between 
the lines of praise on grave-stones, state- 
ments like this : " Jonas Mudgeon wanted 
to be a millionaire. Couldn't So here 
he is." Some people cannot see the truth, 
even in a looking-glass, but the failure of 
success can be as plain as daylight For 
thousands of years we have been in a tur- 
moil because of our high resolve to live 
on each other instead of on the earth, 
where we were put ; and schools of econ- 
omy have arisen that deny the individual 
altogether, making society the only factor 
that itself has to deal with. If socialism 
is ever accomplished, what are we tramps 
and hermits and dreamers and rebels and 
anarchists and scribblers to do ? For, be 
assured, we shall not submit to any worse 
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slavery of law and custom than society 
tries to put upon us now. We will buy a 
Pacific island and have a socialism all to 
ourselves. We are bound to encourage 
adventure in the species, for that is evo- 
lution, the extravagant and abnormal of 
one epoch becoming the normal of the 
next, and we all hope that out of this fever 
of law-making a health of life may come 
that will make society assured enough to 
assure us. I care not a rap for the glory 
of a country that will not allow me to live 
my own life. Liberty is the first glory of 
all lands, — liberty to live for happiness ; 
liberty to buy it cheap. 

The large and general mistaking of 
pleasure for happiness, like that of license 
for liberty, affects beliefs and laws. Be- 
cause a man does not like some of the 
things that other men call pleasure, it does 
not follow that he is a Puritan. It means he 
is sorry that such poor substitutes should 
pass for pleasure. Roistering, dicing, 
drunkenness, gormandizing, the company 
of evil persons, late hours, crowding, trivial 
fun and music, flashy dancing, silly plays. 
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drivelling fiction, the shedding of innocent 
blood for sport, — ^there is for the sane no 
pleasure in all this. We may be plain in 
our lives, and are usually the better so ; 
but our better selves excuse no injuries. 
The germ of greatness, as of happiness, 
springs healthiest from the open fields, not 
the hot-house of over-civilization. How 
near is grandeur to the dustl Yea, but 
how near is dust to grandeur ! 



A Few Dollar i" Worth of 

Europe 

A HABIT contracted early in life of 
never having money enough has 
stuck by me ever since. So, when the time 
came to think about Europe, as most good 
Americans and all bad ones do, the first 
question was of ways and means. Leave 
of absence, without wages, was possible, 
and about that time it fell in my way to 
write a book for an art collector, whose 
check in payment made many things 
possible. Yet economy of time and money 
must needs be practised, and when I finally 
set sail it was on a cheap steamer, with 
much uncertainty as to the number of days 
I could remain away. I had felt sure of 
being able to stay ashore on the other side 
for three weeks. I stayed six. I had ex- 
pected to see a little of England and a 
30 
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comer of Scotland. To my surprise, I was 
able to see something of England, Wales, 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, and with nearly 
one hundred and fifty dollars to spend, ex- 
clusive of steamer expenses, this involved 
no privation whatever. I got home with a 
ferry ticket, that I had carried from the 
time of my departure, and eight cents. 

And just here it is right to protest 
against those preachments of old travellers 
who say, " Don't go to Europe until you 
are prepared to stay a year. If you do, 
your time will be worse than wasted. You 
will see nothing, remember nothing, learn 
nothing." Nonsense ! The trip of a week 
is better than no trip. What would you 
think of a man who advised you not to eat 
dinner until some time in the distant future, 
because there was no pie on the table at 
that moment? As to staying abroad for a 
year, who that is not bom to a little 
fortune, or is independent in respect of 
time, if not in money, can dream of that ? 
See a bit of your own country, for com- 
parison's sake, and that you may be able 
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• 

to answer the questions that will be put to 
you ; then see all of Europe that you can. 
See it while you are young and eager and 
impressionable. Don't cease to believe 
that your own land is the best, because it 
is ; but keep free enough from prejudice to 
understand that some of your sympathies 
are misplaced among the effete despotisms ; 
to know that England is a freer country 
than our own, that nearly all European 
cities are better paved and cleaned than 
ours, that the roads put ours to shame, that 
education is more thorough in Germany, 
that the French are the best cooks, that 
the armies which are the burden and shame 
of many kingdoms are also their strength, 
that military nations attain a better set-up 
than ours, that we have no cathedrals, that 
we lack a wide taste in art, that the 
European is more content, more thrifty 
than the American, and takes time to enjoy 
life, that the people abroad are more polite, 
if less considerate than we, and the women 
softer voiced than ours. For myself, I 
would live only in this country ; yet it is 
well to know that on the eastern hemi- 
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sphere it is not always night Moreover, 
there are certain informations, geographic, 
ethnologic, architectural, artistic, historic, 
romantic, linguistic, and what not, that are 
easiest gained by a few weeks abroad, even 
if one has to see things on the run. Thus 
much in excuse, if there is need of any. 

Now, the traveller who goes cheaply goes 
freely. He will not be detained by official 
functions, he will lose no time in dressing 
for dinner, he will form no expensive and 
ceremonious acquaintances. Whenever he 
calls on an earl it will be to see his plate, 
his pictures, and his bedsteads, and he will 
leave the usual shilling for his lordship, 
that he may stand quit of all compliment 
At the frontiers his handful of luggs^e will 
be chalked by customs' officers without ex- 
amination, and on arriving in a new town 
he can be first out of the train and the 
station, because he. is not in attendance on 
a trunk. 

There are shops in Europe, — a fact that 
has escaped the attention of many people, 
who stock up for a trip to England as if it 
were Greenland or central Africa. I took 
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a valise filled with heavy clothing for the 
sea voyage ; but this I stored in London^ 
and as fast as I gathered photographs, 
letters, discarded guide-books, and other 
impedimenta, I put them into the mails ad- 
dressed to myself in London, and they 
were there when I called for theoL After 
landing, a business suit with wide pockets 
was my costume, and my belongings were 
carried in a small satchel with a shoulder 
strap. Shocking simplicity, it seems, no 
doubt; but when you are not to be sepa- 
rated from your effects and are a pedestrian 
you cannot afford a superfluous ounce. 
I walked one hundred and fifty miles on 
English roads, crossed Wales afoot, tramped 
beside the Rhine and over the Alps, 
wandered through hundreds of miles of 
city streets, and made quick changes from 
train to boat and boat to diligence, so 
that the burden of a hand bag, or trunk, 
or valise, to say nothing of the expense of 
it^ was out of the question. In England I 
wore a flannel shirt, and was the best 
stared-at man in the kingdom, for I had 
believed that story about the Briton's 
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independence in dress. On the continent, 
where coarse attire is less noticed, — ^for 
social divisions are sharper, — I endured 
starched linen, and the first man I saw on 
the quay at Rotterdam wore a flannel 
shirt 

As to expense, Europe is a cheaper land 
than ours. There are irritating thefts and 
beggaries, but the hotel people do not rob 
you in the magnificent style of those New 
York bonifaces who are willing to take one 
hundred and fifty dollars a week for a suite 
of three rooms, without board or fire, and 
expect you to give presents to their ser- 
vants besides. On the continent it is a 
man's own fault if he is fleeced, because 
tips are systemized. The first thing that 
an American does not learn in France is to 
fee his waiter one sou for every franc spent 
on his dinner. You dine at a sixty-cent 
table-d' hote^ if you must, and the waiter 
gets three cents and is satisfied. Give him 
ten, and he knows you for an American, 
and expresses a desire for more. (What 
American waiter would take three cents ?) 
You must always give the expected amount, 
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however, because this is the only wages 
the poor devil has, and sometimes he pays 
for his place. If he is not silenced with a 
fee he will be sarcastic, and will invite the 
other waiters to come around to be sar- 
castic also. In one German hotel my 
companion and I had only a few cents left 
after settling our account, and these we 
gave to the fellow who had brought our 
breakfast and dinner to us. It was not 
what he had expected, and not what we 
should have given to him if we had not 
been out of German money. But we were 
sorry afterwards that we had given him 
anything, for he collected all the waiters 
in the house, and the boots, and even the 
landlord, and all of them followed us to 
the door and laughed scornfully at us until 
we had passed around the comer. Im- 
agine the corps of the Astoria or the Con- 
tinental or the Auditorium, or any other 
American tavern, chasing guests into the 
street and affecting this withering ridicule 
over a matter of six or four cents ! 

It was in Cologne that I gave to the cus- 
todian of the cathedral towers his accus- 
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tomed fee of two and a half cents. He re- 
moved his hat, bowed as though I had been 
the emperor, and flattened himself against 
the masonry to let me pass. My part- 
ner had only a five-pfennig piece, worth one 
and a quarter cents ; and when he handed 
this tribute to the princely creature, the bow 
and smile he had prepared, and that were 
worth ten times the money, were suddenly 
frozen, and he offered to return the coin 
with a "Nein, mein Herr," so full of grief 
and outraged dignity that we nearly cried. 
But my friend said he did not want it, and 
if you collect five-pfennig pieces enough 
you can buy a stein of beer. The man 
hired by the Earl of Warwick to open and 
shut his gate needs a lesson in manners. 
You are escorted about the castle, and you 
leave twelve cents for the earl with one of 
his house-maids, but as you pass from the 
grounds the gate-keeper wants charity, too. 
Having done no service for you, and sup- 
posing that if twelve cents will pacify* a 
lord his hired help will be content with 
less, you offer a two-cent piece. He seizes 
it, and with a loud '' Damn !" flings it to 
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the pavement, — ^whence he picks it up 
again as soon as you are out of sight If 
you want to see abjectness in these crea- 
tures, offer to take your money back. It 
is such pitiful exhibitions as these that 
make you resolve not to be a European. 

These pickings and pilferings of hotel 
people and others amount to little ; yet, if 
you are on small allowance and are trying 
to make your one trip count for as much 
as possible, you must stand stoutly on your 
right You will be the more respected if 
you do. In Paris it was candles. They 
charged us ten cents apiece for some 
penny dips we had never lighted, but we 
refused to pay, and they yielded the point 
In England the country postmasters, es- 
pecially the postmistresses, charged three 
halfpence for a penny stamp, — s, proceeding 
that in America would have landed them in 
jail, — ^while provincial ticket agents at the 
railway stations generally affected to be out 
of change and kept three or four cents. 
Leaving Rotterdam for the Hague, my 
friend put down at the booking office win- 
dow what he supposed to be the proper sum 
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for his passage. The man inside retained 
the bit of cardboard and looked up in- 
quiringly. My friend put down a few 
cents more. " Is that enough ?" he asked. 
Still no answer, and no delivery of the 
ticket A few more cents. " How's that ?" 
Then more. At last the ticket was passed 
out and we hurried to the train. When 
the cars were in motion, we discovered that 
the price was printed on the ticket, and 
my friend had overpaid the agent about 
forty cents for his. I had flung down a 
gold piece and had got the right change. 
Yet they say that Hollanders are slow ! 

Unauthorized guides, too ; you want to 
look out for them. They spring upon you 
from unseen doors and niches ; they have 
an official air and bustle ; they take you in 
hand as if you were a part of their daily 
routine ; they trot about and point out a 
few obvious facts, and as soon as they re- 
ceive your shilling they elope, leaving you 
to discover that you have been ''shown 
through" the free part of the castle, ca- 
thedral, gallery, museum, garden, or what 
not, and that an authorized guide is wait- 
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ing at the end of the passage for the mate 
to that shilling, which you must give him 
for hunying you over the rest of the route 
and piping his little piece. Those memo- 
rized stories, told twenty* times a day in 
haspirated Henglish, or English with a for- 
eign brogue, with all the dramatic effect 
of a potato-parer in operation, with one 
eye on the picture or relic and the other 
on the tourist, to see that he does not es- 
cape — ^how solemnly funny they are ! And 
after a while how appalling ! 

One who is taking his Europe by 
himself, seeing what he wants to see, 
giving over what does not appeal to him, 
feels a compassion for those sheep-like 
crowds, "the Cookieis," personally con- 
ducted, with everything planned for them, 
who are led about by guides, rushed 
through half a mile of galleries to be 
brought up before some grimy canvas at- 
tributed to Botticelli and lectured about it 
for ten minutes, then hustled away, past 
the shops, the people, the drilling soldiers, 
the gay gardens, the brilliant trinkhalk 
with its music, the quaint church, and 
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made to climb two flights of rickety stairs 
to gaze into the room where the munici- 
pal council met to consider the charter 
in 1752. When you travel, go alone, — or 
nearly. 

The pecuniosity* and lavishness of one 
class of Americans abroad has made it 
hard for the poorer ones to follow them. 
To be an American is to be rich, in the 
eyes of the average European. You must 
be rich, or you would not travel Who 
ever heard of a middle-class Englishman, 
Frenchman, or Dane going to America 
merely to look at it? This trust in our 
wealth is sometimes affecting, often irri- 
tating, mayhap amusing. In the west of 
England I was moved by a simple desire 
for knowledge to ask what was an average 
price for land in that region. The farmer 
whom I questioned guessed my nationality 
from my speech, I suppose, and immedi- 
ately assumed an air of secrecy and sa- 
gacity. " If it's land you're wanting," he 
said, ** I can tell you all about it There's 
better north of here a bit Come to my 
place and talk it over." 
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^^ But I don't want any, and if I did, I 
couldn't buy it" 

" Aha ! Never believe it" 

"Well, ifs a fact" 

"About how much land, now?" 

"What is it worth an acre ?" 

" What do you want to know for ?" 

"Just curiosity." 

" Umph !" 

" Well, whaf s it worth ?" 

"Thafs according to where you want 
it" 

" That yonder, for instance." 

"The owner wouldn't sell it Just let 
me know how much you'll be needing, and 
I can let you have it for as easy money as 
you'd be asking." 

It was of no use. Not a shred of in- 
formation would he part with, and his leer 
of craft and vanity kept growing on his 
face until I was fain to drop the subject 

More refreshing was a hedger and 
ditcher that I met in tramping through a 
by-part of Lincolnshire, — a remote and 
idyllic region, than which there is none 
more beautiful in England. This old man 
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had broken out into a tirade against the 
^rown, apropos of the reversion to it of a 
neighboring estate. " Bah ! What do we 
want wi' a toy like that ?" he exclaimed. 

"In my country," I replied, "we get 
along pretty well without one." 

" Oh, you're a Frenchman P' said he, 
straightening up from his work and look- 
ing at me with curiosity. 

" No. American." 
Why ! You're never an American f* 
Yes, I am." 

" How well you speak our language !" 

He was no worse than the Oxford pro- 
fessor^s wife who could not conceal her as- 
tonishment on learning that Bayard Taylor 
was an American. Said she, "Why, I 
thought the Yankees were all black." 

It was in Brussels that my citizenship 
might have been made to count for most, 
had I chosen to take its opportunities. A 
fellow-townsman, in whose company I 
made a part of the trip, and m)^elf were 
emeiging from the cathedral in the twilight, 
when a runner presented his card and 
asked if we would not like to see the 
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famous industry of his city. Though we 
felt that this was a strike, we really wanted 
to say that we had been through a lace 
factory, and we suffered ourselves to be led 
away to display our ignorance ; because 
we knew no more about lace than about 
Andaman theology; except that it was 
difficult and expensive. A youngish, well- 
mannered woman met us at the door and 
acted as pilot through the place. It was 
not much for a male creature to see : just 
a large dwelling with ten or a dozen women 
at work in different rooms making lace 
with pillows, bobbins, and thread. One 
of the show things was a princess's bridal 
veil that cost thirty-five thousand dollars. 
Then came the inevitable. The woman 
asked us to be seated, while she brought 
out box after box and yard after yard of 
lace for our inspection and purchase. ** It 
would be so plaisant if ze messieurs would 
take to zeir wives — eh? — ^zeir fiancees — 
ah I surely 1 — a p'tit handkerchief, n'est ce 
pas? or ze leetle collarette, or ze jabot 
Ze be-e-eautiful jabot ! Ees it not, mes- 
sieurs?" 
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We assured her that while we had no 
doubt it was beautiful, if she said so, we 
had no money to spare. She opened wide 
her black eyes. ^' Eet make not ze slight- 
est difference, messieurs. You take zat 
veech you vish ; you r-retum to Amerique ; 
you send back ze money." 

" Thaf s pretty good ! How do you 
know you will get your money ?" 

*' You air Americans ? Eh, bien ! Eet 
is suffisante." 

And she began to pack up some lace to 
give us on trust A confidence like that 
deserved reward : we bought a handker- 
chief apiece, cash down, — ^we could have 
seen Waterloo or Chamouny for the price, 
— ^and as soon as we were in the street we 
looked reproachfully at each other and de- 
clared ourselves to be fools. *' I'll sell you 
this thing for a dollar," said my friend. 
'TU bet we're swindled, and that woman 
is laughing at us in there." 

We sadly agreed to forget it In Lon- 
don I got expert testimony, and to our sur- 
prise we found that we had received full 
value, for in America we would have been 
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obliged to pay three times as much for 
that wisp of thread and linen. 

My partner was suspicious of everything 
that did not conform to the American 
standard, — and several things didn't The 
rivers, for instance ; why, they were ridicu- 
lous. When he saw the Thames at Eton, 
a little creek that you could cross in three 
jumps, with a dead cat, a beer bottle, and 
a house-boat stagnating on its surface, the 
boat not having room to turn, I had to 
insist that it was the overhanging trees 
and deep green of the grass that made 
its beauty, but he said, ''Don't talk like 
that You know as well as I do that 
you can't make a river without water, and 
there isn't enough water in that ditch to 
raise mosquitoes." You really mustn't take 
that mental attitude toward Europe, how- 
ever. 

To revert to practical matters, the tour- 
ist on "the other side" has no need to 
spend large sums either for meals, lodging, 
or transportation. Never travel in a first- 
class carriage. The third class is good 
enough for the short distances that make 
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a daily stent in Europe. Show towns are 
so near together that you are seldom in a 
train for three hours on a stretch, and an 
hour will be an average. Moreover, you 
want as much to see the people as their 
squares and churches, and you will find 
them in the third-class compartments. 
And you can stand deck passage on lake 
steamers for thirty minutes, too. And 
here is a "tip" about hotels. Before you 
arrive in a town examine its hotel list in 
your indispensable Baedeker. Houses that 
Baedeker vouches for he marks with a star. 
The expensive ones head the list, and he 
tapers down to the most modest one in the 
town. Choose a starred hotel not quite at 
the lower end. This means that; while 
cheap, its cleanliness and honesty* have 
commended it to a connoisseur, and you 
may trust it; for the landlords want to stand 
well with Baedeker and keep their star in 
his guide-books. Big houses are much 
alike all over the world, but the cheaper 
ones have character. To be lodged under 
the steep roof of one of these quaint hos- 
telries in Antwerp, propped up on your bed 
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with pillows, looking out into the moonlit 
square, hearing every five minutes the 
chimes ringing out of the cathedral tower 
away above your head, so high you like to 
imagine them as sounding in the clouds, is 
to know yourself to be in Europe. Go to 
the Grand Hotel, mix with a crowd of 
English and Americans, and you might 
doubt it 

There are no hotels on the American 
plan on the continent, so, after engaging 
your room, you may dine wherever you 
like— or can — and at any cost We began 
Paris on a five-franc table-tThote in a 
boulevard restaurant, faring like princes, 
tapered down through the greasy little 
franc-and-a-half places in the Palais Royal, 
and our resources shrank so rapidly that 
before we left the city we were lunching for 
six cents in the cremeries^ and finally buying 
raw groceries to eat in our room. Let me 
mention, in passing, that it is a saving, as 
well as a convenience, to speak the lan- 
guage of your hosts, and that I was not 
flattered when I ordered potatoes, as I sup- 
posed, in a French restaurant; to have the 
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waiter huny off and fetch two bottles of 
wine. 

In an Oxford dining-room we were taxed 
three cents for washing our hands, two cents 
for a napkin, two cents for ice-water, charged 
separately for the bread and potatoes served 
with the steak, butter was two cents (nothing 
extra for its soft blonde hair), service was 
a penny, and we gave the expected fee to 
the waiter beside. My companion whis- 
pered as we were leaving, " 'Sh ! Elscape, 
quick ! They've forgotten to charge us for 
the chairs and the pepper." In that town 
we lodged, for one night, at the Crown Inn, 
because Shakespeare had stopped there. 
They hadn't changed the bedding since. 
Yet, it would be unfair not to acknowledge 
the charm of some of the country inns. 
They are always demoralized by the arrival 
of a stranger ; it is the bar that keeps them 
alive ; and a call for meals and lodging sets 
everybody ^og, from the landlady to the 
hostler ; one of their specialties is that the 
beds are never ready, and you must wait in 
a depressing parlor for an hour, while they 
are made ; another is that you are led off 
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up-stairs by the slavey into what appeals 
to be the missus's own dining-room, ^^r 
breakfast and the black haircloth furniture 
and colored prints hurt your appetite ; still 
another is that if you want to leave early 
you must call yourself and let yourself out 
But who has not delighted in the chance, 
when it fell to him, to sit before the fire in 
a tavern kitchen, with the light of it spark- 
ling on tin and pewter, and Hodge sitting 
foreninst with his mug and pipe? And 
after a thirty-mile walk, who but has slept 
sweetly and thankfully in those old-£ish- 
ioned canopied beds in cool, clean rooms 
with mull curtains at the windows ? Who 
has not liked the landlady or her daughter 
— ^who acts as clerk; you seldom see a 
man about the place — ^for receipting your 
bill " with thanks" ? Go off from the main 
roads, if only to sample the inns. I found 
the best of them in the wildest places : in 
Wales and in the lonely Yorkshire moors. 

Nearly all British provincial hotels are 
bad, and the odd part of it is that some of 
the high-priced ones are worse than the 
cheap ones. The guests in the largest 
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hotel in one of the largest cities outside of 
London were still climbing to the fourth 
floor without a lift, when I was there, and 
were going to bed with candles. I think 
they had no stationaiy wash-stands and no 
reading-room. There is, indeed, no ac- 
counting for British conservatism. It is a 
tribal trait The mind of the English com- 
moner is sound, but, oh, so slow ! In West- 
minster I sorely disturbed a verger with a 
simple question. St Mai^refs, a church 
close by, was advertising itself on Sunday 
morning with a veritable din of bell-ring- 
ing, which disturbed me, because I wanted 
to hear the music in the Abbey ; so I tip- 
toed to this vei^er and in a low and defer- 
ential tone inquired, *^ Do you think there 
would be any objection to my stepping 
over and killing the man who is ringing 
that bell ?" The poor fellow was petrified 
with horror. He hasn't got over it 3ret, I 
am sure, and doubtless tells of it as one of 
the perils in his life. Don't attempt to 
have anything other than as it is, or you 
will be taken for an anarchist In fact, I 
enjoyed that distinction for a day or two, 
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and I think it was on account of my new 
whiskers. They had grown aboard ship^ 
and on landing they had that dry, stubbly, 
plebeian aspect that fresh whiskers gen- 
erally do wear. Taken in combination 
with a deep tan, a blue shirt, and a slouch 
hat, I suppose they made me a proper sub- 
ject for suspicion. As it happened, some 
of our Irish friends had been cutting up 
rusty with daggers and dynamite a few 
weeks before, and the police had orders 
to keep an eye on murderous-looking 
strangers. A detective boarded the ship 
before we got in, and I was presently con- 
scious of being under his watch. He was 
the most transparent creature in the world, 
and he plodded after me like a vale^ while 
trying to make up his mind. I would 
bump against him in the gangway, and 
surprise him, as I rounded the cabin, rub- 
bing his chin and studying me, his brow 
shadowing in perplexity as to what ought 
to be done about my case. I overheard 
the purser telling him, " Oh, he's all right ; 
he's just travelling for pleasure." But he 
was not convinced, and, as he evidently 
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warned the customs examiners^ every rs^ 
of my belongings was turned about in a 
search for dynamite, while a spoonful or 
two of a drug I had carried, needlessly, 
against sea-sickness, agitated them so 
greatly that it was a wonder I was not 
clapped into jaiL 

A friend, who is an artist; had a lot of 
fun with these detectives. He, too, had 
fallen under suspicion ; solely, I am con- 
vinced, because of his beard, which is stiff, 
black, and piratical, and being of a wag- 
gish turn he led the fellows a meny dance. 
He would stop in the street when he had 
become aware that he was followed, look 
cautiously about, slip in at a door-way and 
slip out again, looking as guilty as he knew 
how. He cultivated a furtive manner at 
his meals, and inquired about prices and 
the weather and the freshness of the mut- 
ton with a low voice, bent head, and side- 
turned eyes. This was constructive mur- 
der, or something, and whenever he noticed 
the watch of the sleuths upon him he would 
act as if he were trying to get away without 
attracting notice. In the country, where 
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he went to paint, he would pretend to hide 
things in the grassy and would go into the 
woods to open his paint-box, as if it were 
full of shells. Two detectives were always 
in sight; and they became quite wild about 
him before he tired of this amusement 
One will avoid comment therefore, if he 
will tiy to look like an Englishman in Eng- 
land, and not to look that way in America. 
Whatever rudeness may be suffered at 
the hands of an occasional servant; public 
or private, the standard of politeness in 
Europe is above that of our own country ; 
but do not be deceived by it : it is only 
manner and means nothing. The French- 
man lifts his hat to a woman as he hurries 
ahead of her to secure the only vacant 
chair that he sees. When you would have 
your shoes mended, pin the cobbler down 
to a price. Don't be put off by such re- 
marks as " Oh, just a trifle ;" or, '' Only a 
little;'' or, ''Not much," accompanied by a 
shrug and philanthropic smile, because his 
tone will change when the job is done, and 
he will want more than he wanted you to 
think he would want Ordinarily, you can 
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rdy for information and courtesy on the 
police or militaiy officers^ but the common 
soldiers may be as cloddish as the peasantiy 
they were drawn from. One of the sen- 
tries before the Luxemboui^ brought his 
rifle to a half-chaige and was fierce when 
I asked him if the museum was open. At 
kast; that is what I thought I was asking, 
for my French, being of the wors^ may 
have caused me to seem unwittingly irrev- 
erent to the museum, or to him. Or, it 
may be that he suspected me of being a 
Prussian, and to be that in Paris was then 
a crime. What a touchy, explosive lot 
they are, those Gauls I You read their 
histoiy with a clearer eye after you have 
attended one of the balls in the Latin quar- 
ter. A kick by a hired dancer that is a 
little more unconventional than ordinary 
sets the crowd frantic It changes from 
the usual town multitude into a host of 
leaping, yelling fiends. It must have the 
dance again, or blood. You understand 
French revolutions better before the even- 
ing is over. The indifferent and solemn 
are out of place there. Two dancers ran 
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up to us, wlusked off our hats and put 
them on. We failed to see the penetrating 
humor of this performance, and did not 
become hysterical, as a native would have 
done. Thereupon one of the demoiselles^ 
looking on us with a serious, deprecating 
air, inquired, "Vat ees ze mattaire? Air 
you meeneesters ?" It was at the same 
ball that we found a couple of Scotchmen 
wandering about the floor disconsolately, 
yet stopping before a group whenever the 
cancan had become particularly fervid. 
"Weel, Sawney, what d'ye think of ut?" 
queried the younger. His companion, a 
stem covenanter with red "galways" around 
his throat; answered, in a raucous voice, 
"Tammas, they're just e'en a parcel o' 
, domd fules." And they passed on to see 
the next quadrille. 

It is pleasant to meet one's countiymen 
abroad, but not necessaiy. One can see a 
good many Americans in America. If 
you come upon a Yankee in a museum or 
gallery the chances are that he is a rich 
one, and you cannot afford to know that 
kind unless you are rich yourself. To 
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your delight, he invites you to the opera, 
or to dinner ; but let the acquaintance be 
short, unless you are one of those unusual 
Americans who confess their poverty and 
decline favors they cannot return. An ex- 
change of cigars, of wine, a paying of tips 
and cab fares on another's account a 
lodging at a better hotel than the schedule 
calls for, a needless carriage, a first- or 
second-class railway compartment when a 
third serves as well, — ^these penalties of as- 
sociation with men who never have to 
skimp in their own expenses mean the 
shortening of your vacation, maybe the 
spoiling of your summer. It does not 
pay. Yet the Yankees one meets abroad 
are often as interesting as the ruins. I 
rode through the Trossachs with one who 
was "doing" Great Britain in three days; 
and I recall one unfortunate fellow who 
was trying to walk with a mighty '^grip" in 
each hand, a shawl, a cane, and an um- 
brella. He was another of those people 
who had not heard that there were shops 
in Europe. The outfit for a foreign tour 
that extends over the usual lines need not 
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be a bit larger than the one taken by the 
clerk when he leaves town for his week in 
the country. 

Most vital to the success of your trip is 
a resolution to see what concerns you, and 
the liberty to omit what does not If con- 
ventional things appeal most strongly to 
you, if you want to see what every one else 
has seen, and what has been described in 
every book and letter of travel from Marco 
Polo to last week's issue of the Podunk 
Clarion^ keep to the beaten tracks and 
help to beat them wider, so that the rest 
of us may see and avoid. If you love 
crowd, chatter, racket; stay in the cities 
and feel safe, for cities are much alike. If, 
on the contrary, it is more important for 
your purpose that you should see some 
obscure house in some obscure village, — 
the Carlyle cottage at Craigenputtodk, or 
the place where Jean Paul wrote '' Quintus 
Fixlein," — ^see it; because your interest de- 
mands the giving up of cities for it, and it 
will pay your sympathy and memory better 
than a city. I had been warned by a 
traveller not to go to the English lakes, 
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because it was dreary there in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, and the lakes were 
mere puddles. True, the lakes are what 
we call ponds in America, and the moun- 
tains are only three thousand feet high; 
but what an absurd habit we Yankees have 
of measuring everything by size and not 
by history, significance, character, beauty, 
or the solution it may offer for the personal 
equation. I enjoyed no walk better than 
that through Wordsworth's country ; unless 
it might be one across wild and slaty Wales, 
with the incidental spectacle of a blast in 
the Lianberis quarries during a thunder 
storm, — K more imposing imitation of battle 
than I ever hope to see again. In a walk 
from Windermere to Keswick you will not 
be startled, but you must be delighted, 
especially if you read Wordsworth. It is 
different from any mountain region in our 
own land, though the Catskills might be 
suggested if trees were more plentiful. The 
vast; grassy pyramids, the lines of sparkling 
water falling down the hills and resting in 
the vales, the stone churches and cottages, 
the homes of Wordsworth, Coleridge, De 
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Quincey, and other celebrities have been 
described and pictured without limit; yet 
there is an atmosphere and charm that 
cannot be reproduced, any more than you 
can tell of the historic and scholastic dig- 
nity that broods upon the groves of Con- 
cord It is possible to tell of husks and 
bones» but souls are what most concern 
us. 



By and By 

% 

A MAN used to offer the biggest piece 
of pie on the table to the boy who 
would eat the most bread and butter. 
Filled with this grosser food when the time 
came for his ineffable reward, the victor 
arose howling with woe, to think that he 
could not hold it, while the calmer, more 
continent youth at least got some. The 
hoUowness of our hopes and aims ! We 
are working for by and by, and more un- 
fitting ourselves for it the more we do. 
The Spaniard's mafiana is proverbial, as 
regards his work, for ^' by and by is easily 
said ;" and believe me it is not easy for us 
Americans to say "Now," even to our 
pleasures. Note the advanced years of 
the money-getter, for he is the common 
and gross type of the man who is to have 
his pleasures later; of the rom who is 

going to be good when he is a litde older ; 
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of the business man with a sense of beauty 
who will gratify it as soon as his work 
slacks ; of the scholar who will be prac- 
tical, pretty soon, and the practical being 
who intends, one of these days, to be a 
scholar. 

We cannot deny to them the blessings 
of hope, and even of faith ; but of actual 
enjoyment of the things hoped for they 
get little. The saver, for instance, is gdlng 
to live hard until he gets a thousand dcd- 
lars, and with that between him and pov- 
erty he is going to spend a good part of 
his future earnings in proper self-main- 
tenance and enlargement But having got 
his thousand and realized diat some day 
he might break an arm or a leg, and have 
to quit work for several weeks, he decides 
to double it ; then he agrees widi himself 
to make it five, ten, twenty, fifty, a hun- 
dred, — all he can. The result is that die 
means has become the end ; die whole 
enefgy is put on this one matter of savings 
and Ae man starves in soul, mind, even in 
his stomach, that his purse may wax fat 
Any taste he may have had for books, ar^ 
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music, the drama, gardening, travel, for 
any of the ologies, any love for great na- 
ture, yes, even family loves and interest 
in one's fellow-men, may warp, dwindle, 
and finally perish in what has grown to 
be a consuming passion. Thrift is proper, 
and he is a wise man, a wiser than most of 
our countrymen, who sets apart a percent- 
age of his gains or ws^es to provide against 
that rainy day in which so many of us are 
caught without umbrellas. But there is a 
decent mean between waste and parsimony, 
and there are duties to the present every 
whit as earnest as our duties to the by 
and by. Perhaps almost to the last the 
money-grabber keeps whispering to him- 
self, ^'I shall have enough in another 
month, — another year, — and then Til live. 
rU clodie and feed my family, as I should 
be doing now. I'll have the boys edu- 
cated rU take and give some healthy 
pleasure. I'll cut away from this desk 
and go out into the stmlight Fve been 
half my life preparing to live the other 
half, and it will be play-time, soon." 
Ah ! the other half will fail of a tendi. 
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He will live his life unlived. If one is 
alone, this conversion into a machine for 
storing pelf is sad enough ; but thrice sad- 
der is it when innocent others must suffer 
from his greed, or grow to be men and 
women following his example. One may 
at least dream of the places he would see, 
the discoveries he would make, the pictures 
he would paint; the heroisms he would 
enact; and be wiser employed with these 
fancies than in grinding the end of his 
nose against ledgers. Dreams are pre* 
cious. They set us free. 

But are not joyful things as reachable 
by our hands as by our imaginations ? The 
pulse ticks off our few allotted hours of life 
while we plan the things we never do. To 
plan is a blessed ability and a wholesome 
seasoning; though it seems as if we ought 
to be as happy in handling fine things and 
brooding on beautiful facts. It is one of 
the delights and pa)nnents of the arts that 
their followers live partly in the present 
The painter has most of his pay before he 
sells his picture; the musician, while he 
plays his solo. You, who delight in the 
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melody of a poet; conceive, if you can, 
how much he was elated by the finding of 
rhymes and images. Booth's Hamlet has 
impressed you, but think what it was to 
him I Without this sanctiiication to his 
art, the practitioner is but the vender and 
the quack. He needs his pay, to live ; but 
his greatest need in living is his art His 
art is himself 

It need not be that all our imaginings 
shall be of the future. You often get as 
much from the material world through a 
suggestion as through a collision. I am in 
Per^, which I have never seen, when I 
smell roses, and a sniff of tar or the '' Yo* 
ho !" of sailors gives me the liberty of all 
the seas. The more fool I if I fail to stop 
in the street and take in every bit of this 
happy experience. We must keep our- 
selves more open to these loving intrusions ; 
have more sense-knowledge and less of 
that of books. Science does not take us 
to the end of things, and books are only 
the primers in that study of truth which 
ought to begin here, now. They classify; 
but nature is above conformity. Though 
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she demands order, she refuses to go in 
ruts. Therefore let us go by her teach- 
ings. It may be a hope, more than a 
theory, that lai^e surroundings make large 
men ; yet don't judge a person by his mind 
alone. There are great humanities in sol- 
diers and laborers. Remember, too, that 
you are congenitally biassed ; that you 
have small chance of perfect seeing. Every 
man's essential quality — mind, muscle, 
morals— dominates him so far that he is a 
poor judge of other men's qualities, and 
education is right when it tries to har- 
monize them ; but the more I see of the 
natural man the more convinced I am that 
he who gets as near to the elements as he 
can and starts fresh is going straightest and 
farthest The danger of education is that 
it educates nature out of us. I recently met 
a young foreig^ner who, in order to succeed 
as a dramatic author, buried himself for 
seven years among the savages of South 
America. This he did, not to know the 
savages, but to find himsel£ He chose 
them for his company because he wanted 
to develop in his own way, uninfluenced 
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by reports, traditions or rivalries, and he 
has done it When the commercial blight 
shall have been removed from our stage, I 
hope to see upon it some of the plays he 
has lately written. The strong and pristine 
in them is wholesome after much repre- 
sentation of our social failings. He has 
taken no advice, for the assurances of our 
friends are often empty. How many monu- 
ments to genius we find mouldering in 
church-yards, and never knew that genius 
bore their names ! But how sweetly na- 
ture holds the world green, and to them it 
may not matter whether it is tears or rain 
that keeps their graves so bright 

And nature is a presence ; therefore we 
are not likely to postpone its gifts to us, if 
we allow it fairly to environ us. We can 
live with it, gaining daily courage to live 
in it; if not for it, and make each hour 
sufficient to itself. It is mostly human 
aflairs that make our thoughts distant from 
what we see; and even when we flatter 
ourselves that we are independent of our 
fellows, it may surprise us to know how 
little so we are. Just reckon on your fin- 
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gers how many people you have spoken 
to this day. Five ? Think slowly. Likely 
it is twenty-five or fiffy. No, you are not 
alone. Stay away from town awhile. Men 
are the only herding carnivores, except 
certain fish. Cattle, horses, sheep, buffalo, 
elk, — ^there may be defensive reasons for 
their assemblies. Sparrows flock. The 
eagle is solitary. Be your own company 
for some hours a week, and practise that 
most difficult art of living in the present 
An interesting confession, and relevant 
was that made to me recently by a^ young 
man in these words : '' I have lots of fun 
living." 

A citizen of New York pawned his 
wooden legs so that he might get drunk. 
Once drunk, he knew that he should not 
need them. We pawn our legs to society 
for its talk, and the longer they stay '' in 
hock" the more trouble we have in get- 
ting them out We pay hostage of our 
gifts for the privilege of being in a crowd. 
''Aims" are proper, but let us get some 
good of our forage without aiming at it : 
we can reach it without calculation or 
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stooping. A little laziness, a little holding 
of the eyes before us instead of a gaze 
aloft at air-castles, a little more browsing, 
a little less eagerness for ideals, will bring 
compensating gains and pleasures bom the 
world about us that too generally holds its 
plenties to unseeing passengers, who clinch 
their hands. 

Viewing content you may say that there 
can be too much health : a weediness in- 
capable of refinement ; but are our niceties 
an of&et to it ? How strong and efficient 
are those creatures we call the brutes, be- 
cause they live now; and how attenuate 
we sometimes are because we live in the 
future, which implies that we are not living 
in the present We have been too timid 
and ashamed of material things. There is 
a spirit in them, and we thought the easiest 
way to find it would be to disregard the 
material altogether. Be sure that is the 
way never to find it We must begin with 
bulks before we obtain essences ; facts be- 
fore conclusions. Hold to hope and be 
firm in virtuous resolves for the future ; but 
also hold to beauty and present merit, and 
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accept the passing joys that offer. Do not 
make a bugaboo of duty. Get back some 
liberty. Postpone some repentances. It 
is never so late in eternity that one may 
not mend there. 



Hours of Peace 

t 

LET the others stay in the streets and 
listen to the din. They say they do 
not like it ; but without it they would be 
lonely. You and I will slip away, afoot or 
awheel, as you prefer, and find a green 
shade where green thoughts may grow. 
It' is not an ideal route that takes us out 
of town. Why is it that you can seldom 
leave a city without enduring the offence 
of piggeries, shanties, groggeries, and 
idlers? General Sherman said that the 
worst of battle drifted to the rear, and the 
same may be said of towns. Behind their 
glitter and display are sordidness and pov- 
erty, and on all the outskirts are invitations 
to grossness. There is a certain quantity 
of honest fellows who estimate a man's 
worth by the amount of vice he knows or 
practises. Does he swagger, gamble, bet» 
get tipsy, frequent bad houses, make books 
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at fhe races? Has he broken his nose 
against somebody's fist ? Has he " pushed 
in the face" of an enemy ? He is, then, of 
the elect What an ideal! Yet these 
people have morality. They scorn to allow 
their pockets to be picked ; they are gen- 
erous, to the wrong people ; they are but 
moderate beaters of their wives and chil- 
dren ; they approve modesty in others ; they 
attend mass ; they believe in the ballot to 
elect their friends ; they never commit for- 
gery, bui^lary, arson, or sacrilege. They 
are a social product, and if some of them 
had to live alone among the hills they 
would be worse. They live in a throng 
and love it They lack stamina who have 
to bathe constantly in the turbid flood of 
a city's life to replenish their interest and 
vitality. Strange, that what these people 
call '' seeing life" is but seeing its shows 
and husks ; for the great, silent currents of 
vitality run deeper than the physical 

When you say that you must have 
" life," you commonly mean noise, bluster, 
effort, crowd. Why, friend, the woods are 
full of life ; it shines on you out of the sun. 
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stirs in the earth beneath you, falls on you 
in the rain, talks to you in the wind. Hear 
l»rds, see squirrels, fish, snakes, flies, and 
the voiceless yet whispering trees. Learn 
the ways and speech of wild things, and 
you will know life. Perhaps you think it 
manful to be rough. There is a town 
rou^ness ^at is harsh, and a country 
rou^iness that is healthy. Be rough at 
the ri^t time and in the right way, and 
none objects. The complete individual 
has something of both masculine and femi- 
nine in his nature. A man, ever so strong 
or courageous, is the more of a man if he 
can be a gentle man. A woman, refined 
and swee^ needs a measure of decision and 
self-reliance. We must learn as well as 
teach ; suffer as well as act ; receive as 
well as impress. In time of repose accept 
what nature and the hour bestow ; be com- 
pliant ; fill your eye and ear witii peace, 
and it must go hard, but the heart will find 
rest alsa 

Here^ now, is a bank dressed in thick 
tarf, and a choir of pines at the top of it 
Behind are woods ; before us 
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us, sky. They are all ours so long as 
we look at them. Sprawl and enjoy. See 
how many minutes you can refrain from 
thinking about stocks and dinner, and if 
you can hold out for five it will come easier 
to think about dandelions and butterflies 
in the next five. Change the mental atti- 
tude for the emotional, and rest yourself. 
We do right to work, and the mind has a 
sturdy pleasure in it, but it luxuriates in 
emotion when it is worked upon. Thought 
is objective, emotion subjective. Let the 
hour be filled with asking and taking. We 
may have the great joy of being children 
for the time. 

There are moments, I suppose, in evety 
Ufe, when an emotional survival, or refluent, 
from youth steals into our being and almost 
into our consciousness. We are young, or 
happy, or fresh minded then ; and although 
we cannot say that any recollection has 
been roused to restore this soul innocence, 
yet it is a kind of memory. It is the wind 
in the pines, perhaps, that has brought it 
back, or the swing of a flower. Some- 
thing, as intangible as an odor, has revived 
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an old but not lost felicity, and we are 
mastered^ not by the thought but by the 
state, the feeling, of years ago. If we 

« 

could school our sentiments, if we could 
train our emotions, if we could keep hard 
experience from bruising us, we might have 
oftener at our command these golden mo* 
ments of the spring of life. 

Look from the sun on this vegetation 
and you see dust and blemishes. Look 
toward the sun, along the ground, and 
every blade of the indomitable grass is a 
gfreen window for light, — flight, pure, bright, 
grrateful. There is an easy moral in this. 
Perhaps, too, we could rightly educate our 
sentiments by taking the sunward view. 
The country gives so much to us that we 
can afford to enjoy it all, leaving our wor- 
ries locked in our desks in town, and we 
can tramp these fields reckless of dangers 
and bothers. We walk on a thin crust of 
life at all times, but I never heard that a 
man saved himself by walking gingerly. 

The day is bright and sweet, and the 
air, as well as the earth, is teeming. Look ! 
Here is a fellow that you know. You have 
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already met this bee-like fly who stands in 
the air before you and inspects your but- 
tons, wondering which of them has honey. 
He is to me one of the miracles. How 
does he do it ? He stays in one spot, not 
advancing or receding, rising or falling, an 
inch ; his wings going so fast that they are 
merely tufts of fog. Yet so soon as he 
wants to go somewhere, the same force 
that holds him suspended sends him off 
like a shot He is one of the suddenest 
creatures that ever was. Birds, except the 
humming-bird, cannot do this. They can 
hover, they can float, they can open their 
wings and slide sublimely — eagles can — up 
against a head wind, but they cannot re- 
main in the air in one place. As to men 
— ^pooh ! Where is the acrobat who will 
run thirty steps a second and keep on 
exactly the same bit of floor? Where is 
the swimmer who will make neither head- 
way nor leeway with a like frenzy of action ? 
But this fly is in no frenzy. He is a calm 
youth, in spite of his quickness. I imagine 
he has judgment Probably he has evolved 
this knack of running with all his might 
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and sticking to one spot while he is doing 
it, as a result of having been trapped in 
the juice of flowers. By standing in the 
air just outside he can drink on the wing. 
And perhaps this power of sudden arrest 
saves him from being nipped by birds. 
When we youngsters played tag, we often 
escaped capture by swerving and catching 
a tree or pos^ the pursuer's impetus carry- 
ing him for some yards past us. It is a 
valuable gift. Let us commend the study 
of this fly to logicians, politicians, and to 
those office boys who desire to seem busy 
while they are reading nickel novels. 

And see here on the lower wire of this 
fence. It is a yearly cicada, miscalled 
locust, working in this broad sun to free 
himself from his pupa case. He is dear 
of it; except for one wing, and is having 
trouble with that Swollen as he is, you 
would doubt that he could have been 
packed into that ugly shell ; yet there you 
have him, an honest citizen bettering his 
state, and failing at the instant of success. 
His sappy body is moist and fresh, and his 
wings are the pale green of beryl and waves. 
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As he is making no headway, we will clear 
his wing-tip. It holds firmly and takes 
quite a push. There you are : free. Now, 
shake out your lame wing as you have the 
other. But, no. Time goes on ; an hour 
passes ; it is a withered wing, and will never 
be else. You have come out too soon. 
The August heat is drying you up. Ben- 
jamin Lander, the etcher and entomolo- 
gist, tells me that the cicada commonly 
takes on its complete form at sunset, be- 
cause it then suffers little loss from evap- 
oration. Its wings remain plastic until it 
can shake them loose. He has known the 
pupa to toddle forty feet to reach a tree 
that it can hook to, when about to take on 
its fly form. It cannot see forty feet, prob- 
ably, so what do you think of that? Is 
word passed down the line to all the ci- 
cadas who are about to change their clothes 
that here is the place to do it ? Is there an 
instinct that supplements the bulging, many 
lensed eyes? 

What social creatures some of these in- 
sects are f Look up, and you find them 
hovering in clouds over and about your 
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head. I have found midges dancing over 
a brook in Prospect Park during a Februaiy 
thaw, when snow covered the earth and 
most of the brook was frozen. The so- 
ciability of mosquitoes does not restrain 
them to companion with us, though they 
prefer to ; for they, too, gather in bunches 
and hold receptions. And ants : they move 
in armies. On an August afternoon I 
walked through a Vermont valley, south- 
ward» squinting to keep ants out of my 
eyes, for they were a-wing by the hundred 
thousand. These great flights of the lasius 
aUena are wedding journeys, they tell us. 
A light breeze was blowing from the south, 
and they floated in it, bettering it a little, 
as it seemed, in the matter of speed. The 
impression they g^ave was that of a unani- 
mous northward movement, though many 
of them dropped to the earth and crawled 
over the sandy road, as if seeking a place 
to bite their wings off and start a colony. 
Looking toward the sun, the glint of these 
creatures was like that of bubbles in a 
stream. Long rains had enriched the vege- 
tation, and they may have had some feed- 
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ing ground in view. When the sun had 
fallen to within an hour of the horizon, a 
hill just under it and a mile away began 
to smoke and steam marvellously. We all 
know the fc^ or cloud that lifts out of the 
wood, slipping in this-wise and that«wise 
over the hill, but in this case straight col- 
umns of vapor arose from among the trees, 
as if an army of soldiers had camped there 
and was cooking supper, or as if a thou* 
sand Indians were fiercely smoking pipes, 
— save that the cloudlets were yellow in the 
slant light instead of blue. There were 
not springs enough on that hill to steam o' 
this fiashion, and the other hills were not 
steaming, either. Only in that quarter 
were these columns seen. What could 
diey be? Suddenly a looker-on cried, 
" Why, they're ants !" Lo, it was even so. 
They were not a mile off, as we had 
thought, but three hundred 3rards away 
and seventy or eighty feet above the earth, 
and the yellow light filtering through them 
made them distinct to the eye, while those 
overhead or to the eastward were invisible 
against the blue of the sky and dark green 
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of the woods. It was one of the stnuigest 
haps in nature. Evety cloud was a bunch 
of flying ants, swarming like bees with 
some purpose; about a queen, maybe. 
They kept in these knots while the sun 
stayed up, rising gently then melting and 
dripping in shining atoms with a grace and 
softness like that of a cascade that is shiv- 
ered to mist before it completes its fall 
The flash of a swallow was seen through 
these clouds, but he dispersed none by 
feeding on the ants that composed thent 

And almost within the year we have been 
taught that most of these ants were neu- 
ters, as we were told that worker bees were 
neuters. Science said it, and we accepted 
it ; but we have been untaught by science, 
and now we know that such a thing as a 
neuter does not exist in nature. The law 
of sex is universal ; at least, world wide. 
The queen bee and the queen ant, about 
whom the workers gather loyally, are fe- 
males that have been exceptionally de- 
veloped and give assurance of a strong 
and numerous progeny. Failing to be 

queens, the other females of the tribe do 
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as some women do, — ^take care of the 
house, attend the babies, and get supper. 
Often the female insect is the superior of 
the male in size and showiness and power. 
I fear that the new woman has been study- 
ing entomology. Spider wives will eat 
their husbands, and worker bees have a 
day of slaughter for the drones, or males, 
who think their duty done when they can 
declare themselves the fathers of families. 
What stem, unsentimental creatures are 
the bees I Will we ever advance backward 
far enough to copy their economies? to 
pound our sickly and aged over the head ? 
to drown our tramps at the dog pound? 
Is work the same fetich with us that it is 
with the bees and ants, and are we as faith- 
ful communists? 

Work is a hard fate to many of us, and 
thousands are bom tired ; yet, did you ever 
try not to work ? And did you ever do 
anything else so difficult ? Do you under- 
stand that Englishwoman who died in 
1897 in a bed she had not left in some- 
thing like twenty years ? She took to it 
from laziness and despite, and, having a 
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fortune that enabled her not to get up, 
there she stayed, year after year, eating, 
sleeping, growing fa^ and being heroically 
different from the rest She emphasized 
the rule that humanity will not be sta- 
tionary. Neither fate nor the neighbors 
allow it Fixity is death. So is the widest 
remove from fixity. Beginnings circle 
through life to repose : Nirvana. Life, 
indeed, is the proof of action. It is the 
period of activity that has silence at either 
end of it, and how incessantly we are 
busied I We cannot help the pumping of 
our hearts, the heaving of our lungs, the 
purifying and assimilating operations of 
various organs, nor the humming of our 
brains, whatever else we may control 
Keep us still, and we die or go noisy mad. 
In the country when we rest we bumble 
about in wagons and on bicycles, play at 
hay-making and games, shoo^ fish, tramp, 
climb, swing, swim, row, and do not rest, 
because we cannot. Yet much of our ac- 
tivity is needless ; and it is when we centre 
it in a certain channel and economize it 
that we approach near to both rest and 
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accomplishment Society makes us work. 
It is selfish in demanding our all. But in 
giving we discover the treasures that we 
have to give. 

Why, see here : the queen's lace, or 
bird's nest — the Mold carrot — ^has "sported" 
pink. Here are twenty of these delicate 
cups that are softly flushed, while, of all 
the other thousands that dot the field and 
wayside, not one shows any hue save 
cloudy white. There are individualities 
of growth, too. This head is not hollow, 
but convex ; and here is one in which each 
of the twenty or thirty minor clusters that 
make the head is convex, too. Another 
has both head and clusters flat Doubtless 
you have noticed in the middle of each of 
these bird's nests one little flower that is 
blackish purple ; just one among the hun- 
dreds of white ones. An odd fact So 
odd that the botanbts give it up. The 
yarrow also freaks pink once in a while, 
and is even of a fine, strong rose, though 
its normal aspect is a dingy white. The 
leaves of this plant are delicious in their 
odor: so nutty, spicy, that they almost 
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give one an appetite. I sometimes poke a 
leaf or two into my nose to enjoy the 
smell at its keenest; and I mention this 
because it must be an instinct with many 
to do the same, else it would never have 
got the name of "nosebleed." It was 
a foolish tradition about it that if put into 
the nostril it would cause bleeding, and 
who would think of putting apple-leaves 
or pumpkin-leaves there? The inventor 
of the name must have handled his own 
nose rudely, and quite likely it was one of 
those gaudy noses, wine congested, that 
tap easily. Cats appear to enjoy this plant, 
for our two songsters — Slubberly Tumults 
and his brother Tag^ — sleep on the yarrow 
patches in our yard and sleep some of the 
leaves off 

Hist ! See there ! It is a mole crossing 
the road. What a plump rascal he is, and 
what a beautiful sleek coat he wears ! You 
don't often see his like in daylight Catch 
him by the tail and hold him up, and, like 
every creature thus suspended, he kicks 
vainly. He cannot lift himself so as to 
catch your hand ; indeed, he seems too fat 
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to bend Put him down here on the bank 
and see him work. The soil is dry and 
light At it he goes with nose and claws, 
and in thirty seconds he is out of sight 
Pull the roof off from his burrow and he 
starts ^gain. He seems to insinuate him- 
self into the ground, rather than plough and 
tear into it as a dog will do. The earth 
over his back heaves and crumbles, but the 
motion grows fainter and fainter, and now 
you can't guess where he is. And they 
used to say this smart fellow had no eyes. 
In fact, you still hear the expression, *' as 
blind as a mole.'' He has small eyes, be- 
cause he wants to keep the dirt out of them. 
It was the man who could not find them 
who was blind, not the mole. And if we 
could see mankind with a mole's eyes we 
should see that it was a near-sighted, if not 
a near-witted race. Men are the smartest, 
abo the most foolish, most helpless of the 
animals. They chiefly respect each other 
for some superlative quality. A man killed 
himself recently, near New York, because 
he believed he was the homeliest man alive. 
He should have been proud of it We 
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cannot all be distinguished^ and not all 
want to be ; but a man with an est before 
him is somebody. He may not be the 
wisest^ greatest; or meanest but if he is the 
leanest; fettest; tallest; shortest bloodiest; 
kindest; richest; poorest sleepiest; hun- 
griest; laziest he can boast some difference 
from his neighbors, therefore some indi- 
viduality and fulfilment 

For we are bound up in common in- 
terests, and are continually watching each 
other to see that we do things. If we do 
not, we are angry ; if we do them too well, 
we are more angry, unless we have done 
the very best, and then we are satisfied 
The unequal estimate in which we hold 
services is due to the amount of brain rep- 
resented in the service. The waiter who 
brii^ our dinner does at least as much for 
us as the physician does whom we consult 
about the stomach-ache afterward ; but 
the physician requires a special education ; 
the other, merely an aptness. The actor, 
author, editor, musician, painter : their ser- 
vices seem to count for more than those of 
the coal-heaver, janitor, and street-sweeper. 
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though we miss them less. All mankind 
are stimulated by the thoughtful, and 
merely convenienced by the practical. Is 
it not better, then, for a man to fill a laige 
space with himself than to crowd himself, 
his ego, into narrow limits by the assimi- 
lation of many things? We read too 
much ; we try to see and hear too much ; 
and we do not live our own lives. We get 
the editors and educators to point our 
noses, and then we follow those noses to 
the jumping-off place. For we do ever- 
lastingly stick in our ways, don't we ? The 
weaver who would make an undershirt not 
more than eight inches too long in the 
sleeves, nor more than ten inches too short 
elsewhere — how he would surprise us! 
And think of a wagon a foot narrower than 
usual, to go through the crowded streets I 
That would startle us, too. Bottles with a 
dent in the lip that would make it easy to 
pour from them ; they are possible, and 
would cost no more to make than the com- 
mon, clumsy kind ; but conceive the daring 
of actually making them I Creeds to hold 
modem tolerance and affection, — but this 
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is delicate ground. Let* s change the sul>- 
ject We will stroll down to the grave- 
3rard. 

I have no gift of poetty. Like many 
who lack in this respect, I have even a 
little impatience with set forms and sweet- 
ened sentences, holding your triolets, ron- 
deaux, envois, and your '^hour, flower, 
bower*' verses in disesteem. Something 
rough and tonic, something profane, we 
want to chew on after the verbal honey. 
If we will have rhyme, the old, the quaint, 
the Shakespearian, the Herrickesque, are 
what take hold of us. And that is a rea- 
son why we are attracted by church-)^ard 
rhymes. Their simplicity is touching. I 
seldom ramble about a village cemetery 
without feeling that humanity, even in its 
relics, has there disclosed the truth about 
itself with a winning frankness. In Scot- 
land, Connecticut Israel Putnam's country, 
I discovered an epitaph composed by Mas- 
ter Manning, in which he lauded his mother 
for "Abigails wisdom, Lydias Jenirus Hart, 
Marthas Just Care, and Mary's Beater 
Part ;" while pathos is found in the legend 
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on another gravestone in the same ceme- 
tciy; 

hxrb uxs i, 

Jambs Bly, 

Killed by a sky rocket 

In my eye socket. 

A queer old chap, a miller, in Vermont, 
had his funeral while he was alive, — ^he paid 
the parson one hundred dollars for his 
eulogy, — and sat in the mourners' bench 
before his empty coffin. Then he put one 
of his grist stones on his family lot, and on 
it erected a monument with this inscrip- 
tion; 

Tho ; I am dead yet speaketh for here is rest, upon 
this mill stone top I set diis noble block to let the world 
no what I have done, it is ever been my heart desire to 
do onto yon as I wonld that ye should do nnto me, so 
cast the beam out of your own eye and let me lie in 
peace; and sing my redeemers lore come my sweet 
companion meet me here. — Pavid Ordway, 1884. 

It is SO easy to moralize in church-jrards 
that we can refrain. For what do we see 
of the sorrow and corruption that these 
places emblemize ? Nothing. All is beauty 
here^ and all at rest What was gross is 
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gone from sight forever. Flowers and 
foliage have fed upon it, and the chemistiy 
that turns the dead to living blooms is the 
like of that hope that raises spirit out of 
the thrall of flesh. A cemetery should not 
be a mournful spot What is sad there 
perishes from memory. What is fine, con- 
soling, quieting, remains. Nature bids us 
take the goods she offers. While we are 
abroad we are her guest, and it is ill man- 
ners to slight your host, and barbarity to 
jeer at her. Perhaps you will find that 
you are her child, and right men and 
women honor their parents. If you lack, 
go to her for aid and comfort ; if you are 
worn, seek her in her temples and restore 
yourself through peace. 



On Salt Water 

c 

TRUE marine adventure is impossible 
on fresh water, though our unsalted 
seas of America are thousands of square 
miles in extent You may pitch over 
them in storms as perilous as any that vex 
the Atlantic, you may risk the same dan- 
gers from fog, flaw, collision, ice, and up- 
set stomachs, you may float about for days 
without sight of land, you may be con- 
scious of deadly deeps below, and feel the 
impress or oppression of great solitude: 
yet the water is not brine ; there is no 
iodine in the gales ; you are not followed 
by sharks and porpoises ; whales do not 
rise and pooh contempt at your slightness ; 
the petrel does not skim and pounce in 
your wake ; somehow the clouds are dif- 
ferent The fact is, you feel the shore, and 
smell it On the ocean you realize that 
you and your ship are pretty small quanti- 
9* 
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ties. And there is such a thing as feeling 
your surroundings. You walk among the 
lifted parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, and even though you 
are among hollows, woods, and closed-in 
districts, so that your off-look is narrowed 
and you have to guess at the country, you 
have an intuition that great heights are a 
long way off, as they are. Shift your 
ground to parts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and, in the same sort of shut-in roads, 
villages, or farms, you feel that a bigger 
swell has been running under the earth's 
crust ; that this surface has had a stormier 
time than the more southern countiy ; that 
— Si common result of storms — some tracts 
of it have stayed up nearer heaven, purer, 
more beautiful for the pain of the world- 
struggle they endured and betoken. Mind, 
you do not see any ground that is higher 
than you found in Pennsylvania, yet this 
feeling of land laid out in a large fashion 
is one that a small country does not in- 
spire. You know the bigness behind the 
woods, and when, on reaching a hill-top, 
you discover a hundred miles of mountain, 
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it delights but does not suiprise you. So 
an actual largeness is breathed by the sea 
that does not gloom or shine over the lakes, 
even the salt ones. 

On the sea you rock in life's first cradle, 
and still the deeps are home. You dis- 
pute this, for you say that the ocean is 
lonely; it is a desert No. Sit at the 
ship's rail for ten minutes, look in any 
given direction, and you are bound to see 
life. You hunger for touch with things 
organic. The sea itself, the sky, the craggy 
shores — God's life — are not enough. There 
is the variety in this plain of water that you 
find on the plains of land. Vegetation is 
not lacking. Patches of weed and marsh 
grass make little environments of smooth- 
ness, as if they gave off oil The storms 
have torn them loose, and nothing better 
shows the ocean's force ; for seaweed grips 
the rock like its very substance. It is 
likely that diseased and dying plants are 
the first to be ripped away. Here is a 
bunch of popweed, there a bit of Iceland 
moss; and now the great kelp drifts by, 
its leathery leaf drooping so deep it goes 
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down half out of sight; "devil's apron/' 
we boys used to call it But in the East 
we do not know the possibilities of this 
weed. In the waters behind Vancouver 
Island it is fifty feet long. A related plant 
off the Alaska coast gains a length, th^ 
say, of three hundred feet Timber, dressed 
and raw, reminds us that there are con- 
tinents, though at present we are nothing 
to them. A whale blows yonder ; a gush 
of steam. Look! There he rises again 
for another breath. He has consumed 
that half-mile of distance under water with 
the speed of an express train. Here are 
his smaller cousins, a school of them, jump- 
ing, blowing, rolling; playful, — ^Atlantic's 
social mermen. It is worth a trip south- 
ward in a steamer to see the ten-mile 
flotillas of red creatures — ^relatives of the 
Portuguese man-of-war, belike — ^and these 
porpoises, who have the same delight in 
action that is felt by strong men and fast 
horses* You will see no prettier racing on 
any track in the world than you may see 
by leaning over the bow. There, at odd 
hours» you will find from two to half a 
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dozen of these fellows. They keep just a 
yard ahead of the steamer, no matter what 
speed she is making, gliding along with no 
more apparent effort than we put out in 
looking at them. It is as if somebody had 
shot them out of a torpedo-tube and they 
had not lost their initial velocity. Now 
and again they turn on their sides or roll 
over on their backs ; but in doing this not 
a second of time is lost or foot of distance 
risked ; they keep right on at the same 
pace, and you puzzle over them for a long 
time before you see what makes them go. 
It is their tails, — screw propellers. With- 
out a touch or word that comes to us, they 
fly aside and scatter, and the ship ploughs 
on again through empty water ; then, as if 
at the beck of a magician, they are there 
again, forging ahead as easily as before. 
What you will see depends on what oceans 
you sail, but be sure there will be no lack 
of life. The sunfish, flat, slug^h, may 
rise and float on before you with his back 
fin high out of water ; a fish that weighs 
two hundred pounds and is nearly all head 
The horse-mackerel will nearly scare you 
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if you look down from a dory in a clear, 
quiet Northern harbor and see him bask- 
ing just under you, for he is a monster 
then, and looks as if he could wreck you 
with a bump. A shark's back fin, a black 
triangle, slides along the surface with a 
stealthiness that makes you shudder ; 
though they say his attacks on people are 
mythical. In a quarter-century's voyaging 
you may meet a devil-fish, — no fish, no 
more of a devil than some other citizens of 
the sea, but loathly in slyness and serpen- 
tine writhings. And flying fish will leap 
out of the depths, shooting from one warm 
wave to another when something dark 
troubles the water behind them. There are 
disks and bags of almost limpid jelly that 
go by, with fringes hanging,-— creatures 
whose minds are in their stomachs, we 
say, in our patronizing fashion. Well, if 
they are, they are saved a lot of worry and 
have not to go to school. 

Then the birds. No ocean is so wide, 
so cold, so stormy that they do not rest on 
it or find enough to eat there. Brown- 
backed petrels swing in our wake, gulls 

7 
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hover over floating edibles, — ^how quick 
they are to see them ! — and as we near the 
other side of the great pond, divers will 
turn up one eye at us, as they rest on die 
surface, and then turn up their tails in die 
sauciest fashion and drop toward the bot- 
tom, coming to the top again like corks 
after our ship has passed over them ; though 
you will not be as apt to see these birds, 
nor know the sea as well, from a steamer's 
deck as from the top-gallant-forecastle of a 
sailing ship. 

Sad to look at are the land birds and 
butterflies that have ventured too far over 
the water, or have been blown from shore. 
Usually you meet them within fifty miles 
of land, but a ship's captain tells me that 
a hawk alighted on an outbound vessel five 
hundred miles from the French coast and 
stayed aboard for two days. On one of 
the Halifax steamers going north in au- 
tumn I have seen six or eight small hawks 
clinging to the rig^ng on a foggy morn- 
ing, flying off*, returning, jumping to the 
deck, suspicious, uneasy, unreconciled. 
They have power of wing, and perhaps 
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they get back to shore ; but for more timid 
birds, less strong, the sea is a yawning 
grave. Many of them alight on coastwise 
steamers, tired, panting, empty, searching 
the decks and rails for crumbs and resting 
on gaf& and shrouds. As soon as they 
have recovered their wind they fly away, 
probably to look for land, and if the 
steamer is going against the wind it is a 
long, hard chase to catch up. Sometimes 
they never do. Foolish creatures, to have 
left the ship ! They work and work, each 
ten minutes seeing them a litde farther 
astern ; their wing-beats are slower ; they 
sag toward the water; a touch of spray 
alarms them ; they rise with new vigor, 
fright lending strength, and make another 
dash. Sometimes a change in the wind 
will push them on, and they flutter to the 
deck, exhausted ; but the human beings 
who look on have killed their mates on 
shore, and may they not want the lives of 
these little fugitives at sea? They rise 
again, the ship slides from under them, 
they fs^ along wearily, wearily, nearer to 
tiie water, farther and £aurther behind. 
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Night falls, and the tragedy has been 
acted. 

You do not often see great flocks of 
birds well out at sea. They stay by the 
shore. In Frenchman's Bay I have seen a 
flight of eighty gulls, and flying northward 
along the edge of Cape Ann I saw, one 
October afternoon, a flock of ducks, or 
coot, that stretched out in a wavering line 
for a full half-mile. There were about five 
hundred in the company. Two boats lay 
off* shore a little, with decoys about them. 
Presently there was a fusillade. Evidently 
the ducks were not five hundred when they 
went on again. 

Weird and beautiful is the life of the 
ocean after dark. Then you hang be- 
tween two skies, the cold, far canopy 
above, gemmed with thousands of lights, 
clouds of suns you never see in town, the 
masts pointing this way and that, silently 
asking your notice to the vast spectacle ; 
and below, the darkness, where waves 
break spectral, and the bluish noctiluca 
sometimes sparkles, sometimes glows up 
through the foam like a face. In Gilson's 
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sea symphony he indicates phosphores- 
cence by the hum of a cymbal struck with 
a padded stick. It has just that shimmeiy, 
indefinite, spreading, seething quality that 
means that kind of light You may catch 
a glimpse of these flame-bearers in the 
sun ; but it is unlikely, for it is a rare for- 
tune when you can see one by day, and 
see its colors, too. I once had that luck. 
Lying in a dory, peering into the clear 
water that washes the clif& of Rockport, I 
saw in a shadow a jelly creature, as large 
as a cucumber, lobed lengthwise, like a 
melon ; and the lines of depression be- 
tween the lobes were picked out in soft 
flashes of blue, green, and white light It 
was like the ghosts of diamonds. Why 
did the thing squander its beauty to the 
weeds and stones, and discover itself to 
the starfish and squid? What hosts of 
creatures pass us in the day*s sailing, and 
we look through them, unseeing ! Night 
reveals them as things of beauty. There 
are natures that shine when times and 
nations are in a sleep. 

Hardly less wonderful than its life is the 

i 
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ever-shifting color of the sea. It is neu- 
tral, and not always pleasant when you 
look at it toward the sun, except when the 
sun is rising or setting, for then you have 
opulence; but in the morning it is slate- 
blue, from a height it is silky sapphire, in 
shoals it is green, in storm it is like thunder- 
clouds ; but at the wave-tips, what a glori- 
ous emerald ! The ship's track is of beiyL 
If the day is calm and you wish to see the 
local color of the water, which is greenish- 
blue, hang over the bow s^ain. A sharp- 
nosed ship ploughs a hole a foot deep in the 
sea, and into this cavity, wide enough to 
hold your forearm, the water tumbles in 
the same direction as the ship is going. 
At the edge of this chasm you will see the 
color you look for. There is an odd effect; 
— the tide-rip. Where the flood meets 
the ebb you see a path of oily blue across 
the indigo, that is as clear as any made by 
human feet across a field. So you can 
trace the off-throw of a big steamer back 
to where the fork of it is fully a mile wide. 
Color ! What a mournful world this were 
without it I If you look for jewels, you 
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comes upon you that belongs to the sea in 
no other time. In this phosphorescent 
redness, before the stars come out, you are 
perplexed to know which are the points 
of the compass ; but as the color pales to 
green you can tell where the sun went 
down, because the arch of light is highest 
over that point When near the coasts 
distant cities proclaim themselves to you 
by banks and streamers of smudge in the 
day, and by reflected lights at night This 
night-shine I have seen hovering over a 
town maybe twenty-five miles away, on an 
exceptionally clear night, not in a cloud, 
but in a flat band. The clearness and 
coolness probably prevented a high rise of 
dust and steam, so that the foulness hung 
as a light-catching canopy over the invisible 
city. Clouds that bear storm and light- 
ning are more terrible in their beauty than 
when seen from shore, because we are in 
danger from them ; though, if you have ] 

gone to sea with the deliberate intention 
of being sick, the terror will be only that 
of deeper qualms. 

Clouds volleying out of the west with 
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^7<«» ^ rig in ihem are low and self-hidden 

1, but higher ones can be watched 
t curious veils that droop from them, 
id that I guessed to be a mile high 
Dff two veils that twisted to the right 
J"^ inother that bent to the left, making, 
its neighbor, a reversed parenthesis, — 
^ ious parting due to winds near the 

20. Night storms are the blackest 
bleakest, for there are no friendly 
^ j, the glimmer of jelly-fish beneath 
** ling the more uncanny and inhospi- 
*« These ocean beams are weird, like 

.nt lightning ; for that, if less awful, is 
z mysterious when seen through a 
d. Then we see it as a quick glow, 
Jng and spreading before it vanishes, 
.^"^it a glance from a search-light There 
"" ^^. 3 chain, no bolt ; only a fieiy mj^teiy 
ing behind a curtain. Yet, if you are 
i, clap on a sou'wester and plank the 
<s in the gale. It will make life tingle 
'^^ ~ iveiy vein of you. The tumult of the 
,. "^ ^ md sea will be epic-like to your ims^- 
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Countless are the pranks of fog and 
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mirage, especially about eastern Canada, 
where the shores are made over eveiy ten 
minutes, and where you cannot tell hills 
from air-paintings. Some hint of these 
distortions you may see on the ship, for 
watch where hot air, with a litde steam in 
it, is escaping from the boiler-room. It 
describes its convolutions in faint shadows 
on the deck, and we know its waves and 
writhings by the wrinkling of lines seen 
through this warmed, moist air. It is like 
oily old wine moving within itself These 
are the currents and eddies that make the 
stars twinkle. Fogs and mists reveal aerog- 
raphies at times that surprise us. For in- 
stance, off the Maine coast hills of air are 
outlined by thin bands of brown vapor, in 
some places double, that lie along their 
tops, bulging over every dome and lapsing 
into evety hollow. This line will average 
from one to two degrees above the horizon, 
when land is out of sight, and is a quarter 
to half a degree thick. 

The mechanism of waves is hardly solv- 
able. It seems to be a rolling of the sur- 
face; a tipping forward at the top and 
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drawing back underneath, for water is a 
reluctant fluid. And it is not easy to de- 
termine what is a wave, since each big one 
is made of lesser ones ; these are covered 
with still smaller ; while these are hatchelled 
over ; and sometimes the cross-combing of 
a fourth subdivision may be seen. The 
big waves of old pictures, clean, round, do 
not exist ; and how long must that old fib 
about "waves running mountain high" 
take a-dying? A wave of twenty feet is 
seldom seen and not appreciated, except 
in small sailing vessels ; while the tallest 
wave on record was forty feet high. In 
terrific gales waves are blown flat, and the 
sea is covered with spindrift Often the 
frothing makes the sea appear livelier than 
it is ; and a true sailor prefers to ride on 
white-caps. Fresh water is not so sudsy as 
salt It clears itself of foam more quickly. 
In the ocean a wave breaks into a hundred 
points, each point as it falls becoming an 
injector of bubbles. After a wave has 
passed we see a hundred disks of white 
expanding, with fringes of bubbles hanging 
a foot under the surface. 
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It is not merely what we see that en- 
dears the ocean to free men ; it is what we 
do not see : the consciousness of space, 
power, liberty; the chance it g^ives us to 
move from point to point, thus declaring 
our evolution from life in its earlier forms, 
and symbolizing our progress to ports that 
we shall never reach by chart and compass, 
but may by will, hope, knowledge, and 
aspiration. We love it for its reserved 
strength ; for its m3^teiy, since we do not 
care for things after we find that we have 
read from their surfaces all they can offer 
to us ; for its ever new, ever affecting gran- 
deur and loveliness. It is the symbol of 
the illimitable in time and space. To be 
with it helps us, as it does to be with moun- 
tains; it widens, strengthens, purifies us, 
grives us a sufficient measure for compari- 
sons, assures us of the store that nature 
still holds for our souls, minds, and bodies, 
is a daily lesson in the constancy and 
supremacy of nature. 
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In the Desert 

t 

IF you would be alone, ihoroughlyi phys- 
ically alone, try the desert Not the 
Sahara : that is too popular : the American 
one. Of course, there is none on the map 
any longer, though I remember that in my 
school atlas the Great American Desert 
lingered along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains and lapped over into Utah 
and Nevada. Irrigation has changed the 
aspect of the western country in the last 
twenty years, and is destined to change it 
further. In odd comers of Montana or 
Arizona you may see the crude beg^in- 
nings of this change : a Chinaman with two 
buckets hanging from a yoke on his 
shoulders, which he empties into narrow 
little ditches between rows of potatoes and 
com, if the thirst of the air has not been 
so eager that he has not to pour the water 

directly on the vegetables. This water he 
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carries from a river or a well ; but presently 
the melting snow of the mountains will be 
ponded and brought to the farm, and its way 
will be marked witii green, and poor, mean 
men will steal it and give thanks, or go to 
jail, as circumstances may direct. The 
Mormons, to whom all praise for Aeir in- 
dustiy and foresight, and to whom much 
sympathy for the blackening tiiey have 
suffered from partial and ignorant his- 
torians, were the first to make the desert 
blossom. What a delight it is, after some 
days in the alkali country, with its endless 
cactus and its gray and spectral sage brush, 
to reach Salt Lake City and hear the plash 
of those fresh brooks that the Mormons 
made, instead of gutters, and that line the 
principal streets, — to stand in the shade of 
trees once more, to see flowers and grass, 
and to smell the sweet clover in vacant 
lots, — clover that does not grow taller or 
richer anywhere than here ! Yet there is 
a feeling of life in the country we call the 
desert There is a lot of red and yellow in 
the rock and soil, sunshine in the air, life 
in it, too, and — is it more than life ?*-gold 
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The tumbled plain : its olive brown 
scarred with bums that are black at hand, 
but purple far away. It has no border 
but the sky on north and east and south, 
but for a hundred miles along the west the 
mountains spire and reel, pink and laven- 
der in the morning light; creamy streaked 
with snow. The sky is dustless, cloudless, 
changing from blue fire on the horizon to 
sapphire overhead. Ridiculous in Otc 
breadth and grandeur of this desert, yet 
king of every mile of it, toils a man : shag- 
bearded, leather-faced, rough-coated, his 
shirt open at the throat, boots reaching to 
the knee to defend his patched trousers 
from the grizzly brush and his feet from 
snakes and cactus. The gun in his hand, 
the knife in his bel^ the bag at his side, 
the pipe in his mouth, and the rolled 
blanket on his shoulder mark him as an 
independent man, and he only lacks a 
horse to be a happy one. His step quick- 
ens : in the twisting hollow before him he 
sees the gleam of water he has looked for. 
Far below the river soaks through reedy 
prairie and creeps away to sea, but here it 
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babbles down llie slope, ruffling in moun- 
tain strength. The man throws himself on 
its bank and buiying his hot face in the 
cold, sweet water drinks long ; then, rising 
with a smile of satisfaction, he lingers there 
and rests, taking pleasure in a thing that 
moves, after the stony fixity of the plains. 
The smile dies in a look of curiosity that 
sharpens into eagerness. He bends above 
the chiming pebbles and thrusts his hands 
among them. In his dripping fingers he 
holds one that shines dull yellow. It is 
gold. He smiles no more, but holding 
this key to luxury and power he looks up 
at the hills, his round eyes seeing none of 
them, but; in their stead, palaces and won- 
ders, all his own. Now he has the most 
that gold can give him, and he should 
dwell a day there to people the empty 
world with his triumph. But he hurries 
away to the town. In a week the river- 
bank is gashed and ugly, and swarms are 
toiling there. The profits go to men and 
women who do not work, and afterward 
the man who found their treasure takes his 
fare in an almshouse. Still dreaming of 
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a golden hope where, like the stream, his 
life was full of impulse, he is amoQg the 
shallows; but the voice of the sea will 
come to him^ one day. 

Few will find treasure in the plain, ex- 
cept as a fruit of industry, but all can find 
beauty there. Though miles of it are 
frosted with soda, there are few regions so 
utterly sterile that the cactus will not hold. 
This outcast of the vegetable kingdom 
makes the plains gay in June, and a month 
later its red and yellow blooms spangle the 
dusty" slopes of the mountains. The sage 
•^there is no one word in English that 
recalls so much of the West as that — 
is company for the cactus, and is possibly 
the tougher. Whenever the soil is diy, 
salt, and worthless, look for these plants. 
They are there, if any are. 

Should you want to visit the real, sure- 
enough desert, it is but three days' ride 
from New York, in the Bad Lands of the 
western Dakotas and Montana : the Mau- 
vaises Terres of old maps. The Bad Lands 
couldn't be worse. ''Hell with the fires 

out" is the way the native describes them. 

S 
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They are the wildest; loneliest deadest; 
most extravagant stretch of countiy on our 
continent Conceive a land so full of color 
that it makes your eyes ache, yet with 
hardly a shred of that coolest; most com- 
forting of colors, — green; for this is all 
clay, baked by internal fires for thousands 
of years, scorched in the sun for other 
thousands, splintered by rains and frosts 
and winds until the fronts of the immense 
buttes are sculptured with spires, domes, 
minars, and pagodas that might be the 
architecture of kobolds. 

There is such piling and huddling of 
goblin shapes, such heaping of bomb-like 
concretions, that confusion comes over a 
man, and he longs to get away and rest 
his eyes on any level thing; — a pond, a 
plain, a grassy valley. The Bad Lands do 
not seem lonely at first, because the archi- 
tectural likenesses and the bright reds, 
yellows, browns, and grays give an impres- 
sion of human cause and association ; but 
as you wander through this chaos of buttes, 
spires, gulches, and canons, descending now 
into darksome pits and crevices, rising to 
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plateaus whence savage crags and fantastic 
forms are seen to rock along the indigo 
distance, with never a break to let a river 
out or in, awe steab upon you. The place 
is the abomination of desolation. On the 
way to the Yellowstone you go trough 
the Bad Lands in a tortuous trough worn 
by the Litde Missouri River, but; as there 
is no point on the railroad whence a com- 
prehensive view of this blighted region can 
be had, it " pays" to stop over at some one 
of the few stations and sustain life on fat 
pork and last year's potatoes for a litde, in 
order to see in its stupendous grewsome- 
ness a landscape that has no parallel, ex- 
cept on the moon. It will live in your 
memory and afibrd a new standard when 
you want to speak or think of something 
lonesome and uncanny; it will help you 
to read the *' Inferno" with a new appre- 
ciation ; it will make you glad enough to 
laugh when you reach the homes, grass, 
trees, flowers, and pure springs of the East 
again. 

A million years ago the sea occupied the 
central valley of our continent the salt 
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water extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean* Icebergs floated 
southward through this sea, dropping g^iavel 
and boulders in the shallows, where we 
still find them on the ancient beaches that 
form terraces along the upper plains, just 
as they are dropping them to-day on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. One part 
of this sea bottom was the district that is. 
now the Bad Lands. As the continent 
arose, or the central sea subsided, the 
water, ponded here and there in basins 
of the clay, wore outlets for itself and cut 
channels through the yielding material as 
it flowed away. The elements fretted the 
sides of these channels still farther, but 
there is little water there to-day, and it is 
brackish and bitter. A tree is a curiosity ; 
and it is only along the stream edges that 
the stunted cotton-wood grows, though leaf 
impressions in the rock prove that a forest 
once flourished here. Another evidence 
of that fact is found in a vein of lignite 
that is exposed on the valley side, forming 
a line of black many miles in length. 
This, coal is. mined in a few places, though 
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it is soft and the seam is seldom more than 
three feet wide, six inches being a more 
usual thickness. Occasionally in a shel- 
tered level the sage is found, a pale and 
ghostly shrub to look at; but gnarly and 
mischievous on near acquaintance, for it 
has often stopped the advance of prairie 
schooners by getting itself twisted in their 
wheel-spokes. Now and then it grows to 
the size of an elder and gains a height of 
eight or ten feet It smells like garden 
sage somewhat is eaten by sheep when 
they cannot get an3^ing better, and offers 
pleasant reminiscences of goose and turkey. 
Grass is more rare, yet a growth of it can 
be forced by irrigation. The £^pearance 
of sBgt is said to be a hopeful sign that 
alkali is working out of the soil. 

Several cows are now to be seen in the 
Bad Lands, but more wolves, owls, go- 
phers, and snakes. Occasionally an ante- 
lope may be seen on the edge of a far 
height, silhouetted on the clear, dark sky ; 
but it is not an easy country to hunt in : 
one has to go too many miles up and down 
in getting a mile ahead The prairie dog 
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IS an animal with whom you are certain to 
form an acquaintance, and if you are not 
a farmer this acquaintance may ripen to 
friendship. Tales are told of his prowess 
in destroying crops, but his abundance is 
in inverse ratio to the human populace. 
He becomes indifferent to men if he is not 
persecuted by them. I have found his 
hole between the ties of railroad tracks, 
where daily trains rumbled over his head 
and possibly showered earth upon i^ and 
when walking alone he has trotted along 
before me, only a few yards in advance. 
Yet I remember an absurd belief that he 
could not be hit with a bullet ; he would 
dodge so quickly on the flash of the gun. 
Often he stands on his mound so still that 
you are not aware of his presence, but if 
you shout and leap, or throw up your 
hands, you will have a glimpse of a score 
of little tails as they follow their owners in 
a dive into the earth. Fat and lazy rattle- 
snakes crawl into his hole and help them- 
selves to a pup now and then, and prairie 
owls live in the same dens, they say. I 
came upon one of the rattlesnakes while 
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searching for spates. That is no unusual 
meeting; but what made this encounter 
memorable was, that after I had fired at 
him and missed, or, at most; flicked him, 
for he winced, the snake started toward 
me. My pistol was empty, I had no stick, 
there were no lai|;e stones on the ground, 
so I went elsewhere. This is not the usual 
conduct of a snake, for it generally takes 
flight before an enemy. I fancy that his 
advance was due less to rage than to par- 
tial blindness caused by the loosening of 
his skin, preparatory to shedding it. The 
eye covers peel off" with the rest of the 
skin, and for a day or two the creature's 
sight must be dim. 

Little Missouri, often pronounced ** Little 
Misery," is a good point for excursions 
over this unique desert There is an old 
military cantonment where one may lodge, 
and the cattle interests established here by 
the courageous but unpopular Marquis de 
Mores have drawn cowboys and stable-men 
to the neighborhood. The Marquis ended 
his career in Africa ; that is, a savage ended 
it for him ; and they point to a lonely 
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grave in fhis lonesome land fhat is occupied 
by one of his alleged victims. The French 
adventurer and the Dakota ''rustlers" did 
not understand each other. In a tipsy 
freak the cowboys shot the windows out of 
a house. The Marquis laid an ambush for 
them and shot them as they rode away. 
That is what they told us, anyhow, at Little 
Missouri Hereabout are petrified tree- 
trunks, some of them in the crater of the 
"burning mountain," a place where the 
lignite is on fire. As the flames eat out- 
ward from their starting-point and tiie coal 
converts to ash, the shale above it collapses 
more and more, leaving a space between 
this fallen lid of rock and the environing 
hill-top. Up through this rift pours the 
hot air. You see the quiver of it as you 
ascend. Snakes bask on the edge. It 
was my fortune to try to manoeuvre a 
buckboard up the track still known as Cus- 
ter's Last Trail. It passes this mountaia 
A professor of geology was my seat-mate. 
I am not a shining success as a driver, and 
I frankly owned it when the front wheel 
of the vehicle struck a boulder, and away 
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went the professor. He came down, after 
a while, with his legs between the body of 
Ihe buckboard and the front wheel, his 
trousers snarled in the spokes. He was a 
patient man. His hands had been filled 
with rocks when he hurried away, and 
when he returned they were empty. He 
offered no reproaches. He merely re- 
marked, ** I'm afraid I have lost some of 
my specimens." 

It was a strange prospect that unfolded 
as we climbed : livid earth waves, caftons 
gashing them and winding hither and yon, 
true labsninths, the horizon drawn hard 
and clear, not a .single object moving in 
the wind that booms and whistles through 
the ravines, wintry clouds rushing over the 
dark landscape, — space, old might, and 
death. The spectacle in the cold, vivid 
moonlight becomes awesome. Is it any 
wonder that white men, as well as In- 
dians, have invested this weird land with 
dancing skeletons, ctying banshees, and 
other spooks, and that if they must stay 
out o' nights they would rather do it in 
some other place ? 
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The great basins between the mountain 
ranges are especially dry and savage. 
There is in Wyoming a colossal brick-3^rd 
that a man who is eager for sensations can 
see with little sacrifice of time. Green 
River City is a good head-quarters. It is 
one of those roaring Babylons of eighteen 
or twenty houses and a jail that you find 
in the mountain belt, if you hunt long 
enough, and it stands at the foot of a line 
of buttes that is two miles long. These 
uplifts are gaily striped in yellow and red, 
hewn and hacked by the elements, scored 
by rock falls» seemingly as bare of vege* 
tation as a street, though you find sage as 
you climb ; and you need it; too, for hand 
hold — but look out for rattlers: I found 
one at the very top. Here the lines of sea 
deposit are clearly marked. The Giant* s 
Club, Giant's Tea-Kettle, and other such 
monuments are banded by hundreds of 
these lines. Fossil fish are many, and I 
picked up one specimen in which the bony 
substance of the spine was still visible. At 
the summit of the buttes one looks over 
an immense range of yellow and gray, 
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striped and dabbled with red, while in the 
distance are the Rockies, painted against 
the pure, cheerful sky in lavender and 
white. Where the river, of sea green, 
winds through the valley hundreds of feet 
beloWy there are dots of sage, but except 
for them the vastness is ung^raced by a 
sig^ of vegetation. There is a strange 
blending of brightness and sadness, of 
gayety and gloom, in this outlook. No- 
where is there a land more dead, more in- 
hospitable ; yet nowhere does one feel 
more cheerfully reckless, more alive. 

It is well that this should be so, for 
nature and men impose many hardships on 
the traveller: dust and saleratus biscuits, 
for instance. There is a raw, native mock- 
ing humor that flourishes in this part of 
the world as nowhere else. I recall a 
** hotel" out there which had a smart, dash- 
ing woman as manager, and a caged pan- 
ther and two chained bears as steady 
boarders. Oh, yes, I do recall another : a 
young physician from the East who was in 
fine fettle over the acquisition of his first 
patient — ^a horse that had been stung by a 
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snake. G>nsidering the size and style of 
this hostehy, the information placarded in 
the office, which was also parlor, and in 
the one g^uest chamber, was — ^well, you 
would have to see the place to appreciate 
it Here are a few lines : 

Comer front rooau op only one flight, for every gnesL 
Badis, gM, hot and cold water, telegraph, restaurant, fire- 
alarm, bar-room, billiard-table, daily papers, conpd, 
sewing-machine and grand piano in eveiy room. Meals 
every minute. Waiters of any nationality and color 
desired. Eyexy waiter inmished with a libretto, batton- 
hole bonquet, full-dress suit, and his hair parted in the 
middle. Children welcomed with delight, and requested 
to bring hockeys to bang the carved rosewood fimiiture 
provided for that purpose, and peg-tops to spin on the 
velvet carpets. Washing allowed in rooms, and ladies 
giving an order to " Put me on a flat iron" will be pat 
on one. A discreet waiter who belongs to die Masons, 
Knights of ^rthias, and was never known to even tell 
the time, has been employed to carry milk punches to 
ladies' rooms. The office clerk can play poker, match 
wonted, shake for drinks, play billiards, waits, amuse 
children, flirt, room forty people in the best room, and 
answer questions in Hebrew, Greek, Choctaw, or Irish. 
Dogs allowed in any room, including the whine room. 
Special attention to parties who can tell how these things 
are done in Yewrup. 

Distance is a factor in our enjoyment of 
the desert Indeed, this ocean-like vast- 
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ness of die plains is Ae reason for tibe 
vastness of imagination and spirit that may 
beset us there. The homan soul craves 
room. It has it in Aese wastea Down 
in the hollows the desert is less impressive, 
and bodily discomforts are multiplied. It. 
is ho^ and sharp dust enters your eyes, 
mouth, nose, and ear& The ground is full 
of the old sea salt, and in Ae wind, that 
always blows as gloriously as on the sea, 
stinging the blood and inflaming the sense 
of liberty so that we want to rush about 
and yell — in this wind the white dust rises 
and stalks in columns across the earth. 
You see it in Nevada, spiring up and up, 
as water-spouts rise on the ocean, whirling 
as it advances, and finally breaking in a dry 
rain against the purple hills. Some of the 
rivers are so full of alkali that they leave 
crusts of it on their banks^ and the pools 
that infrequent rains make on higher ground 
soak salt out of the earth and leave it ex- 
posed in white patches when the water 
evaporates. In starlight or late twilight 
these white spots look so like ice that you . 
distrust the thermometer and your own 
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sensations. The heat of the southwestern 
desert is horrible. Eveiybody has heard 
of the wicked soldier in Fort Yuma who 
died and went to— to where eveiybody 
knew he would. He came back, on the 
next night, for his overcoat 

Men make litde impress on the earth, 
yet we look for the time when the salt 
shall be washed or neutralized out of this 
soil, its flintiness assuaged, trees and grass 
made to grow where nothing larger than 
willow nor more succulent than sage can 
be found at present, melted snow brought 
from the mountains and sent abroad in 
cooling streams, lakes and reservoirs created 
to hold the overflow, roads cut across the 
hills, and cities summoned out of the rocks. 
Onward and ever onward to physical con- 
quest, if no more, the race portends. This 
lifeless empire will yet be peopled, must 
be peopled, for the race of man will pres- 
ently lack room on this globe ; and the 
lonely ones, the asking ones, looking from 
their chambers or their peaks upon the 
transmuted plain and its ondrawing multi- 
tudes, will ask again, " To what end is life ? 
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What is the gain that makes these men so 
desperate to keep foothold and lawhold on 
the earth, to win this wilderness to fertility? 
Is this race sufficient to itself, and no more? 
If to something else, what can that some- 
thing be, that profits by our homage or 
our striving? Had men been uncreated, 
the globes would still have rolled through 
space, as bald of life as these fields were 
when they were desert ; ytt, had suns and 
planets never been, what then? Would 
space have listened for us, questioned, ex- 
pected, wished, or set in action the sleep* 
ing world germs ? We come : is earth the 
richer save for the moment? We go : do 
we gain by leaving? What can these 
crowds advance that would not as well be 
left without beginning? Of what use to 
live through eternity, even to advance our- 
selves?" 

Time passes. The cities of all lands 
increase and multiply, each a builded para- 
dise, where temples, museums, and halls 
shine amid groves and gardens, and tow- 
ered phalansteries overlook a nature as 
green, as wild, as sweet, as friendly, as it is 
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to-day. The people are strong, lai^, 
beautiful, and wise. Their minds are fed 
by contact with strong schools and lofty 
arts. Yet among them the same ques- 
tioners walk apart and ask, " Why do we 
build, and why is the earth fair? How 
are time and space the better for our world 
and us, and how are we better for the 
world, the void, eternity?" 

The ages roll solemnly along. The world 
is dead and frozen, its stony peaks and 
blasted plains still more a desert than these 
wilds are in our day. The sun hangs like 
a fading coaL No thing remains alive. 
Traces of men are gone. An aged ghost 
wanders about the globe that used to be 
its home, and asks s^ain, " Why was the 
earth made? Since men came only to 
vanish, how were they the better for having 
lived?" He sees that, with the dying of 
the sun, the stars and comets are shining 
brighter. A wind, the last of the air, move» 
by and whispers, " Wait 1" 
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If^ild Life in Town 

WE may not all have Gilbert White's 
enthusiasm for thermometers, and 
a few of us do not care what the weather 
is ; but we never grow too old to wonder 
and enjoy when the seasons come and go. 
Spring is always a miracle, winter a rest 
and a symbol, and we are always curious 
over the early show of wild life in town. 
This life is chiefly vegetable. As we pride 
ourselves on being the first to report that 
the days or nights are getting longer, so 
we are es^er to state that the new grass is 
out, or that the first red leaf has appeared. 
We don't oflen realize that while we are 
not very new every spring, the plant — the 
perennial herb — ^makes a clean start at 
every snow-melting, and is practically a 
new creation. It has a new stem, bark, 
leaves, its blood is a new supply ; a pho- 
tograph of last year's plant that stood there 
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would not depict this one. Only the root 
and the life are old And it is as clever in 
preparing for cold weather as it is in taking 
advantage of the warm. For example, I 
found in my yard a purslane that was get- 
ting in its work before the frost It was a 
new plant, barely three inches long; and 
the weather had been vdndy and raw. But 
in a few days it had not merely come out 
of the earth ; it had flowered, fruited, and 
opened the lid of one of its cups, showing 
the seed within, black and perfect It had 
crowded into a week the usual life of a 
month. 

Next to the rising of the grass one other 
thing marks the arrival of genial times, — ^the 
first mosquito. He — I mean she — ^is as 
inevitable as the precession of the equi- 
noxes. When that snarling hum sounds 
in our ears it is time for wire screens to go 
up in the windows, to bum p)n'ethrum 
cakes in-doors to stupefy the creatures, or 
to clap a tin cup (on the end of a stick) 
against them as they repose on the ceiling, 
the cup containing a little kerosene, into 
which they fall and perish. In the com- 
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ing day when science shall conquer nature 
(and men?) there will be no mosquitoes. 
Dragon-flies, fish, or oil cast on the waters 
where they breed will have relegated them, 
with their itching bite and their more in- 
tolerable song, to legends and to museums. 
The insect life that comes with such a 
rush as soon as the sun has promised to 
sustain it : is it, in town, a survival or an 
arrival ? Have the miles of brick and flag- 
ging penned into .our yards and vacant lots 
the myriad worms, beetles, grubs, flies, 
caterpillars, spiders, and the like, or have 
they found their way through these ob- 
structions ? Here they are, anyhow. You 
have only to turn up a foot of soil, or tip 
over a plan^ or shake a sapling, or look up 
at an electric light at night, to find them 
crawling, humming, hurrying, flying. Here 
are sow-bugs, rolling themselves into 
spheres in a vain hope of being mistaken 
for buckshot when up-turned from decay- 
ing plants or timber, skurrying millipedes 
and metallic-looking wire-worms pulled up 
on the roots of a plant that we are repot- 
ting, slugs and snails in coteries under dead 
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leaves^ roaches and the swifter centipede 
that eats their eggs in our kitchens, po- 
tato-bugs on the sidewalk or battening on 
a mcoHana in a garden, spiders of sundiy 
colors and sizes eveiywhere, crickets chirp- 
ing under bakers' door-steps, larvae of tus- 
sock and gypsy-moths infesting the shade 
trees, fouling the walks, and getting them- 
selves crushed under foot, earthworms, — ^no 
place is without them, — Chouse-flies in the 
butter and butterflies in the house, dragon- 
flies whizzing to and fro in the twilight, the 
too tame mosquito craving gore, June 
beetles and other, sometimes big beauties 
with shining wing-cases, bumbling in at 
doors and windows, '' no-see-ums" stinging 
our ears, blunder-heads getting into our 
eyes» mites in the cheese, B flats in the 
boardii^-house, and the wicked flea in the 
street-cars, — truly, the fauna of the town is 
wonderful, copious, and exasperating. The 
lack of birds to prey on it all has made our 
menageries more extensive, expensive, and 
complex than they would otherwise have 
been. 

Hiey have a certain aesthetic use in the 
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city, these insects, and link our odd mo- 
ments to the healthful field One country 
note that often sounds here in summer is 
the chirp of crickets. How these merry 
litde fellows manage to survive the boot- 
heels, wagon-wheels, dogs, cats, sparrows, 
ashes, brooms, and other hostile enei^es 
and implements, I do not know ; but many 
a town yard and vacant lot and square are 
vocal with them on August nights. I sup- 
pose we ought not to say vocal, for they 
make their noise by rubbing their wings 
together, but the effect is that of piping. 
It is a sound of warmth and greenness. 
And in August you hear the hot sound of 
locusts. 

Every one has noted the silver brilliancy 
of moths and dragon-flies that emerge out 
of blackness and flare around electric lights, 
— dim-sighted creatures ! The arc light 
has created this spectacle, as it has covered 
fresh snow with diamonds, has made ice- 
laden trees and new frosted grass a wonder. 
You do not always have to wait for night 
to see the insects. I have found the pink 
night-moth — fertilizer of the evening prim- 
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over the flowers of Bouncii^ 
Bet in my yard in fiill afternoon sunlight 
Some of these humble lives have as wide a 
repertory of change as the views and 
fashions of our own race. As larvae they 
have new colors, sizes, and bristles every 
time they shed their sldns. This is a pro- 
tective scheme, I take it, graduated to 
changes in the vegetation on which they 
feed 

More surprising and less companionable 
than the moths and butterflies are snakes. 
Snakes in town ? Assuredly. I have met 
them often, — real ones. This, I suppose, 
comes from not liking them much, and 
therefore looking for thenL One misses a 
good deal by not watching for it I have 
never found a four-leaf clover, yet one of 
my children went out one day and picked, 
in rapid succession, a plant with four leaves, 
a second with five leaves, and a third with 
six leaves, from a vacant lot near the house. 
Garter snakes of respectable size I have 
seen in parts of towns that had long been 
grown up, and while living in the oldest 
part of a provincial city of twenty-five thou- 
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sand people I found a little red-bellied 
snake in the yard. That yard had been 
hemmed in with fences and buildings for 
generations, and that snake must have de- 
scended from a family that had kept out of 
sight of the house occupants for decades. 
Once there had been open country there- 
about, for the name of the street, which is 
still Prospect implies as much ; but there 
is a perversion of fate that turns Prospect 
streets into pens of brick where you can- 
not see two squares in any direction ; that 
fills Angel Court with thugs and drunk- 
ards ; that makes Paradise Row notorious 
for slatterns and ash-barrels; that hews 
down eveiy tree in Grove and Forest 
Streets ; that strews rusty bed-springs in 
vacant lots on Spring Street ; that allows 
never a flower in Garden Street, and only 
cabbages in a grocer's stall on Rose Lane ; 
that covers Stone Square with asphalt; 
that hasn't a height on Cliff Place that a 
china doll could not fall from in safety, and 
that strips Hemlock Avenue as bare of 
hemlock as the top of a stove. 

We say, in a general way, that there are 
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no birds in fhe city, and if we take the 
crowded districts and exclude caged birds 
and poultiy, we shall find few enough. 
The screaming sparrow that we adopted 
from England and that has now adopted 
US| — ^we know him ; the night-hawk seems 
never to come down, but we hear his 
call overhead in the dark ; and once in a 
month a robin strays within range of the 
slings and arrows of outrageous mud-larks. 
Pigeons are often seen whirling fifty or a 
hundred feet above the pavement They 
surely fly in circles for exercise or sport, 
and they fly in flocks because they have 
the social instinct The circle is their nor- 
mal flight when their home is the axis of 
the wheel It is not chase, for the leader 
in one round is the laggard in the next 
It is not search for food, because they fly 
over roofs and courts where food is least 
possible. Let but two or three of them 
settle, and within a couple more of circles 
the other twenty or thirty will likewise 
cease from flight Maybe it gratifies a 
sense of rhythm as well as meets a need for 
action — this rotary flight They often re- 
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mind me of dancers and of people on the 
continent who, on their holidays, can be 
as meny, as happy, as if they were all use- 
less. 

As for the sparrow, there is simply no 
escape from him. In a rashness of gen- 
erosity that I repent before five o'clock 
evety morning, I allowed one of them to 
put up a nest in a lapse left among the 
bricks by the man who had something to 
do with my residence. This builder was 
in haste, and we are soriy every time it 
rains. Well, this sparrow put his nest se- 
curely where nobody can get at it, although 
it is hardly four feet from the bedroom 
windows. It was rather pleasant in April, 
for he was just married and he had evolved 
a new note, almost musical, to make love 
with. It was a "chur-r-r, chur-r-r," low, 
soft, not unlike that of a canary when he 
prepares for full song. John Burroughs 
speaks of individual voices among birds, 
but it is surprising to find such an instance 
among these unprogressive and conven- 
tional plebeians. Had he not been in love, 
he would not so far have foi^otten him- 
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9el£ But he stopped it when his wife be* 
gan to sit, for he took his place on a tele- 
phone wire in front of her and a few feet 
from my open window, and there he 
screams incessantly. It is hard to express 
bird-notes in language. You get near the 
sounds in the names of the phoebe, the 
whippoorwill, and the chippy, but it is not 
easy to paraphrase the love-making or en- 
couraging squawk of the sparrow. At a 
little distance you would call it "syrup," 
«chee-up," "fiUip," "yellop," but near at 
hand it is sibilant, — ^more like " whiskers," 
or "skreekle," or "shreekle." I have 
timed this unspeakable scamp, and find 
that he screams one hundred and eighteen 
times a minute. This makes seven thou- 
sand and ei^ty times an hour, and as his 
hours avenge from five A.M. to seven p.m. 
he says " shreekle," potentially, ninety-nine 
thousand one hundred and twenty times a 
day ? What does his wife think of him ? 
I know what I think of him when I tumble 
out and shake the shutters to scare him ofi^ 
for he merely flies to the edge of the roof, 
nearer to me than he was before, and re- 
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sumes screaming for dear life, the loudest 
of his tribe. 

Suppose a man on his hearth-rug, middle- 
aged, pursy, serious, self-satisfied, his hands 
under his coat-tails, his feet apart, — regular 
sparrow type, in fact, — and imagine him 
saying to his wife, in her rocking-chair, 
"shreekle, shreekle, shreekle," all daylong 
with this convincing earnestness. Some 
men will say one thing all the time, though, 
especially if they can get a woman to listen 
to them. 

The circumstance proves the remark- 
able tameness of our feathered immigrant 
Other birds keep their nesting-places secret 
This loud fellow proclaims it Shall I 
destroy his nest, or wait till his brood is 
hatched, trusting that it will keep him so 
busy fetching worms and crumbs that there 
will be no time for remarks ? When I look 
upon that chocolate-headed renegade on 
the telephone wire, as I can do through the 
blinds without being seen by him, note the 
anxiety of his gaze and attitude, and note 
the conscience he is putting into his work, I 
incline to let him scream for a while longer. 
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Here is his usual strain : 




flhxee- kle, ahree - kle ; 

but the other afternoon he came around 
with a new theme, which was a relief. It is 
like the borrowed song of a robin. Listen ! 



99a. 



^itr filer fJi 



Nor is this unusual On a recent evening, 
when the house-sparrows were gathering 
in the shade trees for the night, some sur- 
prising remarks were made by them. I 
put them in one key for convenience' sake. 
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A neighbor who has caged these spar- 
rows remarks the variety in their speech. 
One, he says, was a regular song bird, an 
equal of the tree-sparrow. This man, a 
hearty, enthusiastic, white-haired lawyer, 
has entire faith in the domestic or house- 
sparrow, as we ought to call this bird ; for 
it is no more English than Danish or Hun- 
garian ; and he is prepared to affirm that it 
does not drive away our native birds, does 
not steal food from the bills of robins, 
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though it may assault them in sport ; does 
eat insects, and does not fight its own 
species to the death. Our native birds, he 
holds, are driven back by the brutes with 
guns, and by the farmers and others who 
destroy the thickets and the woods. The 
countryman who slicks up the roadside, 
turning it into a sandy desert, and clears 
his pastures of bush, not only spreads ug- 
liness about him, but he deprives the birds 
of their shelter and their nesting-places. 
The house-sparrow is fitted for town life, 
and the other birds are not ; hence the dis- 
appearance of the others from our yards. 
An intensely social creature, this sparrow. 
Sociability accounts for his aggregation in 
flocks before and after the matii^ season : 
diat and the need of keeping warm. The 
seeming fight that is waged in the streets 
when half a dozen cock-sparrows dance 
around a female, m4io pecks at each of them 
in turn, is a ceremony, says this observer. 
He does not know its meaning, but he is 
sure it is not a fight When I called on 
this bird-lover, he thrust a newspaper into 
my hand as I entered the door, and said« 
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** Toss your coat and hat down, as if you 
lived here. Now look at the paper ; turn 
the leaves and rustle it Sit here at your 
ease, and don't notice the birds for a few 
minutes. They will regain their confidence 
as soon as they understand that you have 
a right to be in the place. They're used 
to me, you know, and don't mind my 
looking or pointing at them, but with a 
stranger it is different There 1 What do 
you think of that ?" A cat-bird began to 
tune up. I still pretended to read the 
paper. A tree-sparrow next found voice. 
An orchard oriole looked straight at the 
ceiling and delivered itself of a soft note 
or two. Then a field-sparrow was heard. 
A brown thrasher that had been leaping 
about applied itself to its food and drink. 
A cheewink dropped into an easy song, not 
its own, but a partial imitation of an or- 
tolan. From an adjoining room came the 
clear, joyous note of the white-throat spar- 
row, and after a time the complex melody 
of a nightingale, preceded by four rather 
harsh clucks. The notes, at fixst rapid, 
full of Hfe, became more legato as the song 
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went on, and some of them were truly of 
a linked sweetness long drawn out In 
ten minutes the birds had recovered from 
the surprise of my entrance, and were hop- 
ping about their cages, singing like mad. 

''Now, what do you think of birds in 
captivity?" asked the lawyer, beaming. 
''Eveiy one of these troubadours is as 
happy as if he were out of doors, or hap- 
pier, because he has nothing here to fear. 
You can keep almost any bird in captivity, 
if you care for it and understand it, except 
a bird of prey. The night hawk, that lays 
its eggs on our roofs and hawks on the 
wing, would die in a cage ; but the thrushes, 
sparrows, warblers, all such creatures, be- 
come attached to localities. A cat likes a 
house. A dog likes a man. Some cats 
will follow their owners about like dogs, 
but as a rule they stay about their homes. 
Well, the birds in that respect are like cats. 
They are fond of places. Go to the other 
side of the park and hear the sky-larks. 
They come here every spring. Except in 
mating time, I can give the freedom of the 
yard to my birds. They fly about for a 
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while and then come back again. I get 

birds from people who find and capture 

them about the city. A good many folks 

know my fad, and whenever they have 

anything unusual they let me know. Fve 

had some of these for years, and birds have 

been my companions since I was ten. One 

learns some things about them by living 

with them that you don't learn by pulling 

them to pieces and sorting their bones in a 

closet Thaf s a kind of science that 

teaches nothing. Study the living creature. 

We hear all sorts of statements that don't 

stand the test of experiment, and you can't 

declare for a whole tribe because one 

specimen of it is thus and so. I had one 

bird here of a species that the authorities 

all said was harsh of voice. Its voice was 

always soft and pleasant here. I've had 

mocking-birds, — fifty of them, at least, — 

and have heard hundreds, thousands, of 

others ; and I tell you that a mocking-bird 

never mocks. He sings his own song. A 

bird of any species may imitate another, as 

that cheewink is doing now, but thaf s rare. 

Appearances may freak, too. There is al- 
io 
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binism in sparrows. Here is my fox spar- 
row, — biggest of his tribe ; but this white 
throat is the king. See the gold crown he 
wears ? Yes, he b the boss. I've seen a 
whole colony of house sparrows standing 
about when he was eating crumbs that I 
had thrown into the yard, and not one of 
them dared snatch a morsel until he was 
through. And after the feast they would 
escort him to a shelter and give him the 
best perch. The nightingale? Yes, I've 
had him for seven years. He's a sober- 
looking bird enough. What tremendous 
voices these creatures have in proportion 
to their size ! I couldn't keep this fellow 
in the same room with me." Here he put 
a meal worm through the bars with a pair 
of tweezers. " No, he won't touch it just 
now, because he's not acquainted with 
you. One can't make these fellows eat 
any more than he can make them sing. 
This one sings at night if the gas is lighted, 
but not otherwise. Only one nightingale 
in fifty sings after dark." 

Outside this aviary the usual domestic 
sparrows were congregating, as if attracted 
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by the much singing within. As musicians 
they were not to be considered in the same 
category as the caged birds, yet if we were 
to train and harbor them they might one 
day moderate their voices and surprise us 
with a becoming modesty and virtue. The 
hobby of this enthusiast proves that if you 
feel a lack of wild life in town you caii 
bring in enough of it to be a constant and 
solacing reminder of the great, free world 
beyond the city. 



On the Roof 

t 

EVERYBODY whose house has a flat 
roof can escape from town. Your 
so-called roof-gardens of the city fail of 
what should be their intention, because 
they are as earthy as the street They are 
pleasant on a hot night, for the air they lift 
you into, but their singing, dancing, lights, 
cackle, and beer are what the same things 
are in the music-hall below. And isn't it 
strange that not one family in a thousand 
makes any use of its roof, but will fall 
groaning on divans and fan itself and vainly 
drink cold liquids when the copper sun 
sinks through a still, wet, lifeless air, and a 
night of August misery sets in ? It would 
not take much to make the roof habitable ; 
a few plants, if you like, a hammock in its 
frame, a wicker chair or so, a wire fence to 
keep the young ones from tumbling into 

the yard, and a canopy or painter's um- 
148 
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brella to shade your head. To this equip* 
ment add a novel, a singing bird, and a 
servitor who shall come up at intervals with 
chilled vichy or lemonade, and you can 
add several hours to your vacation every 
summer. 

But the roof may serve a more than idle 
or even recuperative purpose, and it can 
serve at all seasons. It is an observatoiy. 
It is too well bestrewn with pebbles and 
has too many accidents of tar to make it 
the easiest of lounging-places, but an old 
mattress, an old coat, takes the edge from 
the stones, and keeps your clothes from 
smirch; and, extended on that platform, 
nothing intervenes between you and eternal 
space, so that if your fancy^s wings are 
strong enough you may brush the con- 
stellations. I arrived at astronomy while 
living under a peaked roof in a back street, 
and had to kneel on the floor to look out 
at the little window ; but a friend lodged 
near the summit of a house that had no 
attic, and he and I used to borrow the roof 
to lie on, o' nights, and see the stars. A 
dark-lantern, which smelled so badly that 
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no burglar could bum it for five minutes 
without advertising himself to the whole 
house, sufficed to read by when we referred 
to a celestial chart ; but as the only way to 
read that kind of chart is to hold it over 
your head, so that the stars will be in their 
places, and as you can't read it if you hold 
it over your head, because you get no light 
on i^ there are discrepancies and misfits in 
the sky that you cannot remedy without 
trouble. Really, though, it does not mat- 
ter much. The spectacle, not the mathe- 
matics of it, is what takes you to the roof; 
and, oh! it is dreadful to be there with 
any one who knows about right ascension, 
declination, azimuth, synodics, equations of 
the centre, prime verticals, and determina- 
tions of stellar parallax, and cannot keep 
still about them. Art has diis advantage 
over nature, that hardly anybody cares to 
measure it, weigh it, test it for acids and 
alkalies, or pull it to pieces to see what it 
is made oC Live with nature and love it, 
as if it were art Can't you? Exact 
knowledge is a good back-ground, but it is 
sympathy that makes a subject live. Take 
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your opera-glass with you to the roof, and 
your eyes, too ; but do not forget your heart 
Night on the house-top frees the way to 
a solitude that can be terrifying; and as 
your mind swims away through the star- 
frosted deeps, you check it, now and again, 
with a gasp, and bring it back to earth, just 
as you clutch the shrubbery when you look 
down into a Western canon, lest your body 
make excursions to the bottom likewise. 
This earth is a bubble of cooling lava cir- 
cling its parent sun ; the sun is one lumi- 
nous drop in a flood of suns that we see as 
the Milky Way ; that, again, is but an epi- 
sode in the unthinkable vastnesses that ex- 
tend beyond, beneath, around it What, 
then, are we? But be calm. Nature is 
so. Be at one with it In the multitude 
of lights out there, not one is varying from 
its course, not one falters or hastens, seldom 
does one brighten or grow dull : therefore, 
know that we are sheltered and saved by 
law ; that we are parts of an infinite order ; 
and we dream that somewhere in the uni- 
verse, whose sun-clouds roll about the 
throne of it, dwells Mind. 
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We estimate, but cannot realize, those 
bulks that overbalance our entire solar sys- 
tem; those distances that light takes a 
century to cross. It is the slight thing 
that often seems most rich in wonder to 
us; the flash of a meteor, for example. 
And no clear night is without this vision, — 
the earth calling in the wandering frag- 
ments of broken planets, lost comets, cos- 
mic matter, or bolts of iron, blown high 
from its own or the moon's volcanoes. 
They are but a little way above our heads, 
— a hundred miles or so, — ^yet, as they leap 
into sight and vanish in fire-dust, what 
immensities they coast ! There is a like 
feeling of depth and mystery in the pale 
shine of the noctiluca that swims under the 
counter of the ship in mid-sea. Comets, 
too, fly in range of the glass at odd times, 
trailing or pushing their million miles of 
plume, and frightening worlds with portent 
Northern lights dance into seemingly dizzy 
heights of space, though they are almost 
terrestrial Surprisingly bright they can 
be, and not long ago I saw them mounting 
overhead when the moon was nearly at the 
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full. There is awe in the lightning, and 
until the rain drives you in (dress in your 
worst and it will not) you can enjoy the 
sight of the storm, mounting, threatening, 
each flash painting on the dark a vivid 
cloudscape, more imposing than an3rthing 
of rock and ice we find on earth. The 
eye dilates with the wonder of it, though 
it shrinks again at each bolt and quiver. 
What pictures lie above us, in the black- 
ness, out of our seeing until these rills of 
flame reveal them to us, — perilous flame ! 
the joy it creates so near to fear and pain. 
Death and beauty : they are nearly as close 
as death and life. And what are those 
disclosures that are made to the dying? 
Why do so many go to their rest with 
smiling wonder ? The materialist says that 
there is no future for us ; were it so, it 
might still be worth a life to gain one 
glimpse of the great mystery, just as we 
are giving back the spirit to its source — to 
hear one chord x>f the great symphony, to 
see one ray of creation's light 

Still, it is not of death we think, on the 
roof. Sun and oxygen are purgative to 
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glooms, and pessimism has no right to be, 
above the ground I often wonder how it 
gets into the expression of a people. The 
Russians, for instance, ought to have day- 
light enough to counteract their political 
miseries. But an invincible sadness, almost 
a hopelessness, pervades the art of men 
who are tjrrannized, and who have intelli- 
gence to know it Russian music — ^all 
effort toward the beautiful in that countty 
— is like nightingrales singing over the dead 
on a deserted battle-field. I'll warrant it 
is not oppression, so much as it is a habit 
of not washing, and of sleeping with the 
windows shut, that makes Nihilism and 
other Russian misfortunes. What mis- 
prizing of air we are guilty of 1 

Air ? That viewless substance is stronger 
than oaks or muscle. Get it moving and 
you have exploded dynamite. Trees, 
houses, — ^they are nothing. A cloud as big 
as New York; it is a plBything for the 
wind. See those giant cumuli, bent by it 
at the top, like bei^s. See that continent 
of cirrus, harrowed by it from horizon 
to horizon, like a field Stand before it 
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and feel the pulse of it If it is hot; go out 
on a lonely pike and hear the telq^ph 
wires sing. That will fill your ears with 
winter. It is the air spirit harping. And 
when we are fanned by it on the roof, we 
know that in the country the skald of the 
telegraph is crooning, and white dust-wraiths 
are stalking down the roads. Wheat and 
grass billowing in the wind, and a breease 
cascading down the ivy curtain that has 
ovei^own a church, gratify the eye with a 
hint of nature's plasticity. If viewless air 
can so impress itself, men, too, you say, 
can force or beg nature to their bidding. 
Not so fast; in faith See things more 
fairly, and shake out a little of that pretty 
human conceit A man commands as 
much as he sees ; seldom more ; and that 
is the advantage as well as the vanity of 
riches. We talk largely of our mastery of 
the world. Eh? Where is it? A few 
canals, a few roads, soon to be filled with 
weeds, a few scars on the hill-side, a few 
cleared spots in the wood, a few cities that 
tumble and crumble when people leave 
them ; these are all, from the efforts of six 
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hundred million of human beings. And 
look at the chins that are in the air and 
shoulders squared, as who should say, Lo, 
I am king of nature ! Fie ! Get up on 
the roof and learn modesty. 

One of the human gains from associating 
with nature is that it clears the vision, gives 
a normal view-point, dissociates one from 
custom. It is well to clean up, now and 
again, — clean up our house and farm rub- 
bish, our creeds, our literature, our tradi- 
tions, our laws. The burning of the Alex- 
andrian library was not such a loss when 
we think of the false science, false logic, 
false philosophy that were burned with it 
Could all precedents — moral, social, scho- 
lastic, political, artistic — ^be wiped out, and 
the human race, as new as babes, be allowed 
to start afresh, would it not go straighter 
than it is going now? And the kind, sane 
Nature that would give us the right direc- 
tion is not so far. You have not to seek 
her in New 2^aland or the Selkirks. Look 
willingly, and you shall see her skirt will 
brush your house-top. For it does not 
matter about our visiting strange places 
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and standing under far horizons. We can 
send our minds there. It was better to 
have seen Concord with Thoreau than 
Europe with Cook's tourists. See and 
think on remote things, to get out of your- 
self, or enlarge your sphere. You can look 
up and away into the deeps of sky, and 
find it full of truth One fact grows upon 
us as we enlarge ourselves to the natural 
environment : we are creatures of that 
force that makes suns, worlds, comets, 
laws ; we are urged t^ the same power that 
pushes the planets in their orbits. The 
power is in and behind us ; inevitable, in- 
vincible. It rests with us only to direct it 
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AT supper in a lonesome mountain inn, 
the season closed, the pleasurefs gone, 
and snow lying on the peaks, I found, one 
October evening, a couple of men who 
were travelling through the region and had 
stopped for a cup of tea and a snack. 
They had the strong voices of farmers, so 
that it was impossible to avoid overhearing 
them, and it was curious to find that they 
were talking of their love for the hills. 
Said one, " I got so tired of it out there in 
Iowa, on that everlasting prairie, that I just 
had to pull up and come East again. I was 
pining to see some mountains. I wanted 
to hear the cow-bells at sundown and smell 
the woods. Oh, Iowa's a fine country for 
crops, but you can't be forever living on 
crops." There is promise in that con- 
fession. It shows that the sentiment of 

the farmer is not always in the noveb and 
158 
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plBys that are written about him. True, 
such home-sickness for the hills is not com- 
mon, or, should we say, the admitted con- 
sciousness of it is not ? I met a man who 
had grown so tired of the everlasting sprii^ 
of southern California that he travelled 
across the continent to see an old-fashioned 
winter in New England 

Not the least remarkable and authentic 
proof of this fondness for high places and 
strong scenery came in my way in Colorado, 
in the person of a tall, bearded miner in 
jack-boots. He had ''struck it rich" in 
something in New Mexico, and whatever 
this something was, he had decided to give 
the rest of his life to it But the hold of 
the mountains was firm upon him, and he 
had come up out of that lower land to be 
with them for a little while before he set- 
tled in his new home. We neared the top 
of the pass we had been ascending and the 
''mother range'' of the Rockies burst into 
view, — stupendous pyramids, red, brown, 
purple-gray, streaked and fielded with 
white, gaunt, near and sudden in the thin 
air. He looked long at one peak, fourteen 
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thousand feet hi§^ its vast snows steaming 
with cloud ; then, turning to me with a half 
smile, he said, ''Stranger, thar's where I 
first dug dirt That old mountain was my 
first love. And I've come back here to 
kiss her bosom before I go." I looked at 
the man in astonishment No, he had not 
spoken for effect ; he was not that kind of 
man; he was unaware that he had said 
anything pretty, or fitting, or unusual ; but 
was a poet lost, or found, to the world 
when he took to spade and pick ? Though 
I mar the tale by telling the rest of it, yet 
I will do so, for it shows how one may be 
two kinds of a man, and neither kind need 
interfere with the other. That night we 
reached a half-deserted mining-camp, a 
roug^ little place with a tavern where ac- 
commodations were so few that three beds 
had to be placed in one room. At about 
ten o'clock our poet came in, glorious. 
He had seen his old pards, had drunk 
whiskey with every one of them, was will- 
ing to embrace and treat the whole world, 
and without loosing his belt or pulling off 
his boots he flung himself on one of the 
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beds and snored like a-^I don't know. 
What term is savage enough to express a 
destroyer of sleep ? A griffin ? A fiend ? 
Well, say he snored like a fiend all night 
But as morning dawned he arose, sober, 
began to smile just where he had left off 
on the night before, and after a sip and a 
grab at the rations set before us by the 
Chinese cook, he was astride of a horse 
and off up the trail, bound, sure enough, 
to loss the bosom of his mountain mistress. 
What is this hold of the hills? Is it 
their mere picturesqueness, their satisfac- 
tion of the eye for power and grace and 
color? Is it the command they enable us 
to feel when, from their summits, we gaze 
over more of the world than we can ever 
own, or rule, or know? When you come 
upon a glorious prospect it belongs to you, 
— though it is a finer thought that it be- 
longs to humanity and, better yet, to all 
the world. Is it that their peaks, leading 
toward the sky, lift the mind there, too, 
and hold it in that rare ether, secure against 
wrong; fear, and passion? Is it that in 

our fate of change we greet solidities ? Is 

II 
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it that we have a dumb instinct for these 
bulks as things that are the core and sub- 
stance of this world : rock that has made 
life, so is still the means and may be a 
sharer of it ? Ah, there it is ! for you shall 
not keep the company of hills without an 
inkling that the world feeb as well as feeds 
the life you represent If only we could 
read beneath the soil, could see the cur- 
rents running through rock and air, hoi;^ 
slight would then appear our chemistries 
and our philosophies ! How came we by 
this life, had not the hills lent their lime 
and carbon to make a frame to hold it in ? 
What is vegetation but transmuted rock ? 
Trees reach their taper fingers to the sky, 
begging %ht; warmth, beauty, but tcUing 
it, too. They are a cool flame of rock, 
flaunting its riches to the sun. We do not 
need that they shall speak, except to our 
eyes and understandings. The gr^test is 
the stillest Even in the traditions of our 
red men, Lake Chocorua was visited by the 
Great Spirit when he wished to meditate 
on the beauties he had created ; and he 
so prized the silence that if a canoe-man 
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spoke while crossing die water the god 
would sink him. The hills are ancestors 
of ours, and we have not yet had all the 
inheritance of health, earnestness, and 
charm they offer to pay to us. 

When our eyes are tired with looking on 
human strife and we close them in the long 
sleep, we believe we shall reopen them 
somewhere, high above the earth. The 
hills, then, guide the whither. They are 
sjrmbols of our faith ; earth's indices point- 
ing away from little things, and in them- 
selves sublime. Sturdy as truths they 
stand, or as hope, which is truth unrealized 
and sturdier stilL They bear scars of 
pressure, struggle, but they have reached 
their seats and are secure. Like them, 
great faiths are bom with giant throes, and 
grow against opposition Stores of life ex- 
haustless, yet we call them tombs I I climb 
and revel. Dear earth, is yours the glad- 
ness, or is mine the larger part? Faith, I 
have the better reason to be glad of our 
company than you, since I am a vexing 
plodder, liable to trip and kick ; sure, pres- 
ently, to loll at length, chin in hands, and 
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burden you while I breathe your fiagrance, 
enjoy your color, and soak up certain sun- 
beams meant for you. But love begets its 
Uke. You know, old earth, I love you, so 
I know you will be kind And you, little 
people in the grass, jrou in the trees, 3^u 
hovering just beneath the clouds, trust me, 
for I shall not harm you. We all belong 
to earth together. One day she will take 
back these sheUs that she has lent to us 
and we shall resign them, that they may 
become flowers and fruits and crystals: 
Gross we are now, but when nature claims 
us she turns decay to charm. Loved ones 
of another time, you smile in the flowers 
that nod to me on your graves. 

Music and landscape have a similar effect 
on me. I am touched by their absolute 
beauty. When I hear Schubert* s Unfin- 
ished sjmiphony I am in White Mountain 
Notch, and when walking up the Notch I 
hear the Unfinished symphony. Sounding 
the thoughts of Beethoven, climbing the 
skies with fire-souled Wagner, are joys too 
deep for laughter ; almost too deep for tears. 
Dreaming at the piano in the twilight, I 
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seem in some chords to have unlocked the 
gate to eternal verities, and to have heard 
a hint of them in the song garden beyond. 
Not that these accidental or invented meas- 
ures have rarity or grandeur, but law speaks 
in them. It may be only a mathematical 
and barren law that tells us how multiples 
of sound waves will form into harmonies, 
but something there is more than ear deep. 
The vibrations of the strings roll on and 
on ; they affect the stars ; they echo the 
sphere music that is choiring in the infinite ; 
they repeat the vast and comfortable har- 
monies of the universe. 

You may not command all truths, but 
only glimpse at them. They are too 
large for our understandings, belike. To 
come on their full meaning with our earthen 
senses might kill us, — ^the soul, expanding in 
their possession beyond this fat husk of 
mortality, popping it apart and gaining the 
air. Why and how these hints and reve- 
lations come to us we cannot guess, save 
that it is when we reason least and keep 
our consciousness open. I recall a spring 
morning in a cemetery as a time of vivid 
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and cdestial happiness. Why that place 
and time more than another, I do not 
know. I walked above the earth ; it suf- 
ficed to be alone and alive; men could 
give me nothii^ that I needed ; the sky, 
the fiowefSy the sunshine, and the silence 
were enough ; I knew that eternity could 
be Uiss, for I wished for no to-morrow and 
no change. Presently an acquaintance 
came into view. He, too, was seeking calm 
and consolation. We exchanged words and 
the mood vanished. Rash, impertinent 
convention of talk I The mood was worth 
a year of it How I haunted the place 
afterward ! in summer, autumn, and snow, 
hoping, praying, that another hour of heaven 
was due to me, but if so I have never col- 
lected the debt Should it await me, with 
interest; in some bank of the hills ? No ; 
I think life has few such moments, yet they 
give hope and seasoning to all the rest 
Don't begrudge to youth its dreams and 
intimacies with nature and spirit To this 
day it has an effect like a faint strain of 
remembered music to come upon beds of 
cypress spurge, starry and soft, and to find 
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the scarlet; acid berries of the mountain 
ash hanging over them, because in child- 
hood those were adjuncts of the yard in 
which I spaded and dabbled. 

Even our aesthetic associations with nature 
are beyond our account Toiling through 
a lonely region in the Rocky Mountains, 
tired with tramping, sore with sleeping on 
the earth, empty with lack of food, I re- 
member cUmbing to the gate of a long 
plateau after sundown, and falling into 
harmony with a pecuUar gentleness that 
overspread the country. It was absolutely 
untenanted. On the night before, from my 
blanket away up at the edge of eternal 
snow, I had seen the solemn rise of the 
moon over broken peaks, its light flooding 
ten thousand square miles of wilderness, 
and in all of it not the twinkle of a lamp, 
not a song; no voice but the squall of a 
panther in the wood a mile below. Yet; 
in the russet twilight on this plateau came 
peace. The smoke that might have arisen 
from cottages, the glow that might have 
come from a village smithy, the laughter 
of playing children, the groups of gossips 
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under (be trees, — ^&ese jumped into my 
imagination ; but as a note expressive of 
the scene and hour, I heard the bells froxn 
" Parsifal" High in the dome of the Grail 
hall, high in my memory, came the soft 
peal of bells telling benedictions on and 
of the hills. They were sympathetic tones 
that sounded in the twili^t 

Are bells uncommon freights of imagi- 
nation ? I hold a memory of them clang- 
ing in a crimson evening from gray towers in 
Aix la Chapelle. There was a memory of 
other memories in their tone, thrillii^ sweet, 
inspiriting to visions, — cloud halls filled witih 
splendor, avenues to great ones and fade- 
less, at^el hosts wheeling throu^ space, 
star-crowned, choiring to the muuc. Then, 
sunny fields in our own land, wiA bell notes 
sparkling or rockii^ peacefully, sounding 
of gold and silver, as the diusies shine of 
them, or as the water lilies do, — those pure 
essences of wind and wave. Bells are our 
only long-reaching music. They blend 
easify widi the picture out-of-doois. Prob- 
ably that is why we associate the two. 
They lend interpreting words to nature that 
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we cannot utter, although something like 
them is the wind That storm, pure with 
snow, sweet with pine, filled with health, 
shaking the wood, hymning the might 
of the hills, carrying cloud-winged night 
shapes into the vast, — it has a triumphant 
voice. It calls us to share the elemental 
greatness, to let our thoughts ride in its 
topmost currents, to let success be a chance, 
not an end, for here is what is best When 
I am free from the flesh, I will range these 
peaks, ride on the tempest, bathe in the 
lightning, and, tasting the first sweets of 
eternal liberty, give my joy a tongue. 

Thunder is another speech. Stand among 
the drifted Selkirks, see the cloud bend 
down, crawl over the glacier, explode in a 
green blaze; then hear the mountains 
laugh. Titans of the ages, cool when seas 
of reek are weltering in the valleys, firm 
against the pour of electric currents, they 
delight in ministrations that to us seem 
strife. Their firmness is tonic to the men 
of weary heads and hearts who forget time 
in their cloisters, listening to the hum of 
streams and woods, wishing for minds of 
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Alpine mould, character eardi-centre deep 
in truth, a station high as the peaks, riding 
through clouds like ships of stone, whose 
passing hail is thunder. There one looks 
down on petty things and up to promise 
overhead. When the tilt of the world 
throws us into dark, the spectre of Force 
is seen in the north, shaking his Odin spears 
above the globe's bald poll Our souk do 
not yet shine like that; but we take them 
to the hills and feel a welcome. Matter 
has aspired to us, and will go beyond. 
The rock turns monster; monster, man; 
and man a god. 

We find this aspiration not merely in the 
mass, but in each stone of it When we 
have gone through the color gamut in or- 
ganic things we still come back to the rock 
for foundation hues, and discover the primal 
substances more clear, brilliant, varied than 
all other. As gems we wear diem for their 
color and light, carrying on our knuckles 
or at our throats some dear won fragment 
of the mountains, prizing it because it en- 
dures. As hues they have borrowed from 
the sun. What can equal the green of 
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emerald and malachite, the blue of sap- 
phire, variscite, and turquoise, the red of 
garnet and ruby, the yellow of topaz and 
beryl, the purple of amethyst, the sunset 
warmth of sphene and opal, and the noon 
blaze of diamond? Nothing, save the 
skies. The g^rossest earth makes this spir- 
itual promise in its ciystals and its colors. 
What similar and glorious panoply the 
mountains wear when the woods are about 
to take their sleep ! The trees have been 
as chfysalids in summer, and glorify into 
butterflies in the fall. It is when the 
weather cools that we may look for perfect 
days. Do you realize the rarity of a per- 
fect day? Keep tally, and you will Satur- 
day, October 2, 1897, was such a one, at 
least in the skies that overhung the White 
Mountains. I watched them from day- 
break until after the rise of night in the 
east; for I was afoot every hour of the 
time. The Presidential range was stark, 
the great ravines strongly chiselled into its 
sides. Not a Mosp of cloud. In the frost 
of the morning the trees were white and 
the springs coated, but no steam arose 
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when the ice melted Eveiytfaing was near 
and clear, sunlight not strong, but boun* 
teous, air cool, fragrant; full of spirit The 
next day started to be perfect; also, but by 
noon &int cirri streaked the blue and the 
farther mountains had grown sleepy. It 
was more than four months before I saw 
another day like it On February 13, 
1898, the sky of New York was cloudless 
until ten o'clock at night The g^reat camp 
at Chickamauga was overhung by just such 
a sky on the 27th of May. Three clear 
days in eight months I 

If such g^fts were common, we should 
cease to prize them. We cannot forever 
Uve in the superlative and complete. If 
you rub your eyes or swallow the mescal 
button, you see color clouds, patterns, and 
fireworks. They are beautiful, but you 
know that they are results of irritation and 
congestion, and are warnings of injury. 
NoWy we should not congest if all things 
were bright, beautiful, and easy in this 
world, but we should be injured because 
we should deplete and lose tone. It is 
right that we listen to promptings from 
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without, but also to respond to them from 
within. If all were easy, we should have 
no incentive to thought or effort; unless it 
were in the recent horrors of illustrated 
journalism. Flabby-minded people re- 
quire stimulants. They rub the eyes of their 
imaginations, that the ensuing fireworks 
may keep them awake. It is for them that 
the Daily Screecher screeches and the 
Morning Shocker shocks. These keep the 
brains of their readers up to what is a nor- 
mal activity among people who refrain 
from that kind of literature. Such seem- 
ing boons are vicious. They ui^e and 
madden ; they tend away from the natural 
and the perfect There is enough to see 
and think of without resort to them. The 
insufficient is better for us than the over- 
much. We are able to make deficiencies 
good, and the hills delight us because they 
do not thrust their friendship on us. They 
draw us out in seeking to find what it is 
they hide ; not merely their geologic struc- 
ture, but laws, agents, life. And some- 
where in them, if we search long enough, 
we find ourselves. They are peopled with 
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memories and hopes. Town spoiled, brick 
bound, sore with exile, we turn to the dis- 
tant hills and figure from them a world of 
ampler wordi than this. There is no lack 
of charm in what is near. It is our reach 
for more than human power that sends our 
thoughts out We look at the sea that 
heaves beneath a boiling sky, and straight- 
way we are that sea, that sky. We take 
dieir largeness into us, and in their power 
we feel and see the promptings of eternity. 
Tribal legends placed the seat of Grod upon 
the mountains, and made them pillars of 
the heavens. Climb them, and get above 
the world 
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MOUNTAINS arc proofs of the 
world's old life. But for them we 
should all be fishes. Haunting thrills of 
that continent-lifting energy linger among 
them, and they are strong company, espe- 
cially when you have them to yourself in 
autumn. Then occurs the yearly marvel, 
when woods turn to tapestries of gorgeous 
dye and the air clears to give you those 
splendid blues of distance. Majesty is 
throned on the hills, dressed in gold and 
blue and crimson. Kinder than human 
sovereigns, nature exacts no homage. 
Only human sovereigns need to. Some 
miles away the red of the leaves is toned 
by the blue of the air, and you have pur- 
ples and violets of the richest Overhead 
the sky is vast and deep. Never are the 
pines and hemlocks of a darker green. 
Color riots over the earth. It is carnival 
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The heart that does not throb with a wild 
love for it all is a sad heart, or an untouched 
one. 

What delicious mornings in the red 
woods ! The cold fragrance of trees stirs 
your blood, it is so tonic. The brook 
never so truly sings at other seasons. 
Birds are mostly silent; some of them in 
bonnets, some in warmer homes, but now 
and then a gladdening trill sprinkles down 
from a tree-top. If you want to find who 
are about; stand still in the wood and 
chirp, twitter, or make a whirring sound 
with the tongue, and the little fellows will 
be around presently to investigate. An 
hour or two after sun-up you see that the 
frost melts in the light and remains in 
shadow, the line of demarcation between 
the green and whitened grass being as 
sharp as the line between the grass and the 
gravel walk of a park And just after one 
of these freezes, hear how the leaves rain 
down. Light fills the world, the yellow of 
the beeches and the orange, scarlet and 
crimson of the maples glowing of them- 
selves with a mellow luminance that makes 
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the earth still brighter. Nature has opened 
her treasures to you, and this is the gladdest 
place in the universe. Come, cast away 
those bothers about next week, straighten 
your shoulders and fill your lungs and your 
eyes with glory. Summer lingers. Asters 
are blowing in profusion, some golden-rod 
still shows yellow, the hawkweed and a few 
dandelions are in their prime, and if here 
isn't a crocus ! But every leaf is a flower, 
now, and before this pageant, that cheapens 
the festivities of czars, you want to shout 
for ecstasy. To get the good of it, start 
betimes, while the air is electric and elastic, 
the color undusted, and the frost or dew 
heavy. When there is heavy dew, or a 
reek of fog, globules of water grow on 
leaves and stems as palpably as on a cold 
plate held before the nose of a singing 
kettle. Grass, protected by a spinous or 
haity coat, holds these drops until they are 
too heavy to hold longer ; and I have seen 
in witch-grass, freshly clipped, every shorn 
blade tipped with a sphere of crystal, the 
bunches of grass becoming clusters of dia- 
mond pins. The world sparkles, glows, 
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and reeks with incense. It is a rare and 
sweet old world, and I love it There is 
not a thing in the view that is not beaudfuL 
Look how the peaks tower out of the red- 
leaf ocean. And what brilliancy of space 
beyond I On these rare days, when we 
dimly see winter scouting on the horizon, 
there is a pale light in the northern sky, as 
if the aurora borealis were burning in the 
daytime, — ^the light of some new conse- 
cration of the earth to majestic eternities. 

We shall not appreciate this until we are 
sitting, tired and dusty after supper, before 
the tavern fire, or, still more likely, after 
we are back at our desks and are madly 
twisting our hands in our hair as we think 
there shall be no more holiday for the 
present I guess the trouble is that it takes 
a long time for good impressions to leach 
through our slow minds. Walk in rever- 
ence, yet in triumph, through October's 
cathedral woods to the coronation of your 
soul. Look up and hold your heart high. 
There is no to-morrow and no past The 
present is sublime. Yet, to-morrow you 
will say, " Ah, me ! Would it were yes- 
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terday I" So make the most of the time, 
if only that this tramp may go on through 
memory in many to-morrows. Range over 
the hills like a bee, — a bee with larger 
faculties for use and delight Please your 
eyes with flowers and maples, your body 
with a couch of turf, your throat with air- 
bright water of the springs, your palate 
with fruits, honey, and breads first handed 
out of the earth, your hearing with wood 
songs, wind songs, your nose with pine, 
spruce, yarrow, bay, sweet fern, and air. 
Then back to your work harmonized and 
purified. Love is the spirit of the universe. 
Serve nature; aid her as she does you; 
and you shall also be strengthened in the 
sense of her protection. 

I spoke of the nose. It is a neglected 
organ. We travel far to see pictures, hear 
music, and eat dinners, but many of us 
would not cross the street to fill our noses 
with rose and lily odors. Yet there is no 
doubt that they serve the aesthetic in us as 
usefully as forms, colors, and sounds. The 
best air is pure air, as the best water b 
tasteless ; yet in woods and fields and on 
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the shore it seems as if the perfumes and 
smarts of vegetation fed the sense, even if 
they are not advertisements of purity. I 
heard of Indians in Canada who were al- 
leged to be able to smell a coming storm, 
and that is nothing when compared to the 
development of scent among quadrupeds. 
The sense is one that is lost; at least in 
part; when we commit ourselves to an arti- 
ficial life and rich diet I have noticed 
that well-fed or over-fed domestic cats lose 
the sharpness of nose they were bom with. 
I wonder if we also do not suffer a loss of 
smell from a loss of wind We got through 
breathing fully when we came out of the 
stone age, and tight clothes and close 
rooms are not improving us. This rela- 
tion of scent to breathing occurred to me, 
almost with conviction, on a recent night 
when I stood on a vessel's deck, some 
miles off shore. I inflated my lungs with 
delight in the pungent ocean air, when 
presently I caught the delicious scent of 
woods, the resinous odor they give off after 
rain, — and it had just been raining. Get- 
ting the bearings by the mast-head vane 
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and stars, I saw in a moment that we were 
running in a land breeze, and the woods 
were not more than ten miles away, if as 
many. The perfume was not obvious in 
ordinary light breathing, but began to be 
noticed at the point where the usual breath 
ended and the deeper one began. A hint 
of perhaps other lost privileges of animal- 
ism may be found in this, for there is no 
doubt that cultivation has been obtained 
at great expense to us. And then there 
are little blindnesses of every faculty, for 
as much of our infinite variety comes from 
differences in sense development as from 
organic and form diversity. Color blind- 
ness has shades. Some eyes do not de- 
tect At sea, for instance, they do not 
catch the difference between the white 
break of a wave and the steamy puff of a 
whale. Some ears are deaf to certain 
sounds. Teachers of phonography and 
languages discover this. A common fail- 
ure lis indicated by the loss of the sound 
of R, a defective ear and heavy tongue 
turning " real" to " weaL" I met a case 
of tone blindness in Which the victim did 
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not distinguish between ''are" and ''awe.'' 
You hear some actors say "tsarm" for 
"charm," and is there one of them who 
does not say " me" for " my" ? Feeling is 
thought to be more acute in men than in 
women, but it differs greatly among men. 
And so smells get twisted in some noses. 

The wind dies down and it grows warm 
as we put some miles of road behind us. 
Hark ! The death sob of a tree in the 
wilderness ; a lai^e and moving sound ; a 
brief repining at universal fate that calls 
all back to the earth. Heed it, you who 
vaunt yourselves, and bear yourselves more 
modestly. Do you imagine that you have 
lifted yourself higher above the ground 
than that tree ? And when your time comes 
to fall Moll any sympathetic ear be in hear- 
ing ? And will you stir alarms as you go 
down, or will clouds of fragrance rise about 
your grave ? Go to that tree, with wonder 
why it resists the gales and falls in calm, and 
it will be found that evety herb it bruised 
in its descent grieves in perfume, and 
sooner mends itself It proves anew that 
natural death is without grossness, without 
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bitterness. An allegoiy, too. Sorrow and 
reverse crush the stoutest heart, but though 
one heart is squeezed dry of its juices in 
this process, a thousand others are like the 
fruit that is mellowed and sweetened by it 
Hark, again. The wicked sound of fall- 
ing rocks, — a grinding, beating thunder. 
A landslide is pouring down the mountain, 
high up at the right Its voice is not so 
heart shaking as the roar of an avalanche, 
and it somehow seems as if it would be 
easier to dodge the fall, although it is more 
cruel. Stones kill and do not melt Snow 
and ice will give you back to the daylight : 
a vain concession. The smallness of land- 
slides and avalanches is a surprise, if not a 
disappointment, to most travellers among 
the mountains. In the Alps or Selkirks, 
when the sun has softened the snow, you 
hear a sound, — long, deep, pervading, un- 
like any other ; more as the note of some 
saurian may have been than as anything 
we know ; a labyrinthodon calling across 
the marshes to its mate, or baying at the 
waves. It echoes down the valleys, and 
we stop and hold our breath. Yet^ we 
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discover nothing, unless it may be a triclde 
of white down the side of that ravine. 
YeS| that is your avalanche. How truly 
appalling, then, would be a slide involvings 
the snow of whole mountain-sides ! And 
rocks fall, too. We are liable to hear them 
at any time, yet we seldom see them. We 
measure these things by our own abilities 
in the making of noise. We could throw 
down a house and raise much dust, but 
away up yonder, among those crags and 
buttresses, villages of houses could be 
pitched down and it would be hard to see 
or find them. Nature works slowly, softly, 
and among old mountains, like the Alle- 
ghanies, most of the slides have fallen. 
Peaks that are cra^y and broken are the 
more picturesque, and are what we com- 
monly have in mind when we speak of the 
eternal hills ; but if we would see real age 
we must look on the heights that long ago 
lost their sharpness under the g^d of 
glaciers and wear of the elements, — ^the 
mountains of New England, for example, 
which make the Alps and Himalayas the 
creations of yesterday. 
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These calls of gravity are startling, un- 
thanked interruptions. We will spend the 
noon in this clearing, if you like, though it 
is as easy to keep walking as it is to move 
by fits, and you can champ your bread and 
cheese afoot Still, don't make work of 
your day. Obey your whims. It is the 
only time of year when you do. Go flat 
on your back, with the sky in your eyes 
and the glorious folic^e webbed across it ; 
hear the soft trilling and drumming of the 
grass as you bury your head in it^ listening 
for deeper earth tones that come to the 
clear of hearing ; lend an ear to the tinkle 
of water and the chuckle of the squirrel. 
You can watch him, too, as he capers 
among the boughs, the most fearless of 
acrobats. His flights through tree-tops are 
more like those of a bird than a quadruped, 
for when he leaps from the bending end of 
a hemlock branch to a beech, eight feet 
away, he does not stop to meditate or cal- 
culate, but slips along as blithely as if on 
wings. What thousands and thousands of 
years in practise, what a many broken tails 
and sprained backs, what a sharpness and 
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reliability of sight it has taken to bring the 
fellow to this perfection ! The marksman 
who hits the bull's-eye, the billiard-player 
who makes a shot that has to be studied, 
like a result in engineering, taking account 
of force, speed, elasticity, and distance, ex- 
cite our admiration, and deserve it, be- 
cause, for men, they are doing very well. 
Eccentric Hans von Bulow once wrote a 
letter of indorsement for a young pianist, 
who ha4 asked it, saying that by dint of 
long study he had acquired the art of play- 
ing the simplest passages with an appear- 
ance of utmost difficulty. And, truly, this 
nonchalant performance of the squirrel 
makes the spriest of our physical activities 
seem labored and clumsy. Here comes 
the imp, scratching and scrambling down 
the trunk of this elm, pelting along at top 
speed, as if he had level ground to go on, 
instead of a nearly vertical descent, and he 
never misses claw-hold. It must be ex- 
hilarating to scamper among die woods 
like that He pauses, head down, and 
hangs there, scolding, watching with bright, 
distrustful eye, to see if we have a gun. 
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A skirmish around the trunk in a spiral 
ascent, a meeting with a brother or sister 
squirrel, who chases him away with violent 
chatter, the discovery of a nut and the 
opening of it, dropping the shells with a 
patter on the grass, another rush after 
nothing at all, and he comes bounding 
back c^ain. Bless us, what busy citizens 1 
Tame, they are, too. I have had them 
almost brush my feet in the woods, and 
one of them ran up my brother's leg, over 
hb shoulder and down his back, as he 
stood on a bridge. He had a tame one 
that used to clamber into his handkerchief 
pocket and go to sleep. Domesticated 
gray squirrels, that frolic up to you, put 
their paws on your palm and search your 
sleeve for crumbs, show such a pretty trust 
that you marvel how any one could abuse 
it ; yet there are Christians who will knock 
these little fellows out of a tree as they 
would beat down a chestnut Zip ! Away 
goes our visitor again, and unless you have 
followed his flight you will not distinguish 
him lying on that bare branch, in the sun ; 
and he does not intend that you shall 
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Woods require a special education for 
their understanding. They are irritating 
when you are in them for a long time. 
You fed shut in. You have to be on your 
guard and take your bearings often, or you 
are lost Northern lumbermen and hunt- 
ers sometimes succumb to "wood mad- 
nesSi" and have to go or be taken back to 
open countiy. This never happens to In- 
dians. Wild creatures are as much at 
home in the brush as we are in the streets. 
The partridge you disturb whirrs away 
through the trees without striking a twig. 
We could not do an}rthing like that A 
deer can, and a bear, and a panther. If 
you lack wood-craft, maybe you think that 
animals lack street-craft Humph I Ever 
try to lose a cat? 

Well, it is time to be up and off again, 
for our inn is yet three leagues away ; and 
idiile these woods are paradise, we have so 
far softened in our civilization that we could 
not sleep in theni without fire, blankets, 
and supper; still, we may take an easy 
pace, since every moment is glorious. It 
would relieve that sense of pressure that 
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wish for creative or communicative power, 
that I suppose evety person feels under a 
joyful emotion, if we could turn an hour 
of this walk to print, or picture, or music ; 
but it cannot be, and we chafe at our re* 
straints when we find we cannot translate 
beauty into other speeches than its own. 
Will language ever compass more for us 
than it does ? Shall we ever get back to, 
or invent, a speech that joins sound and 
sense? Shall we ever make words an art? 
Sometimes — rarely — it is a good thing to 
let words go, regardless of sense, so that 
the figure or the picture come right, or 
the color be effective, as in Shakespeare's 
''Pity, like a naked, new-born babe, striding 
the blast," and so on. Art justifies all, for 
it is the inmost truth. Talma, at the bed- 
side of his dying father, was studying his 
expression all the time, that when he rep- 
resented death on the sts^e he might por- 
tray it truly. He was not heartiess : his 
art had mastered him ; it had become his 
nature. And art is not high unless it is 
filled with nature. 

Night-fall and fire-shine make the sight 
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of the tavern welcome. We shake off the 
day's dust and eat until we are ashamed. 
Then in the smoky, cheery office, or tap- 
room, we sit in the luxury of well-earned 
rest, tilted back in splint-bottom chairs, 
thinking of the glories of this twenty* miles, 
enjo)dng the fragrance and snapping and 
flaming of the Ic^^s, listening to the voices 
out there in the trees, — not human voices, 
though they often sound like them to an 
eager or expectant ear. For now comes 
Boreas, in the night, strong-limbed, gigan- 
tic. Hear the thunder of his car overhead ; 
see his crown, the northern lights, dimming 
the stars; hear the shrill of his horses. 
"Holloa!" he cries. "You, in there, 
against the fire ; you, flinching under roofe 
and covers, out and ride with me, and I'll 
stir your blood till it makes you warm and 
makes you men I Oho-o-o T' And with 
a roaring laugh he flings away to the south- 
ward. To-morrow we shall find the canopy 
of gold and crimson thinner, but the carpet 
will be richer, and the blue and the light 
more ample. There are changes, but few 
losses, if we take the wide view. 
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IT strengthens our belief in the unity of 
mind and nature whenever we find 
that the two conform in mood or intent, or 
that the one becomes a reflection or a 
symbol of the other. How can it be other- 
wise with men who delve under the earth 
than that they should be men of dark, 
damp minds? with men who follow the 
sea but that they should be strong and 
lawless ? with mountaineers but that they 
should be joyous and free ? High places, 
that raise us out of the turmoil and put us 
against the blue, are nature's altars, and 
we may as truly sacrifice our earthiness 
upon them as the ancients must have done ; 
for mountains have from immemorial time 
been holy places : things to reverence and 
dread So when we climb a material, we 
gain a spiritual height The gayety and 

frivolity one finds in mountain regions that 
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iashion has claimed^ to the distress of the 
rest of us, seems misplaced. There is 
enough of that in the cities where these 
crowds live. Under tiie eternal peaks we 
might hope for serener joys. On their 
tops babble is blasphemous. We could 
have music tiiere, since music is a deeper 
voice tiian speech, and mig^t translate to 
our hearts the gloiy that unrolls beneath 
us and around. I am selfish, and like to 
own my mountains. Hence I do not go 
to tiiem till they are deserted of others. 

The making of a mountain is not alone 
a matter of size. Some of the Colorado 
hiUs are so heavy and round we do not 
guess their height, while little Chocorua is 
such a perfect Alp that it pricks the im- 
agination more sharply than Washington. 
Much, too, depends on place. A moun- 
tain may be lost in the folds of other hills, 
and therefore viewless. It may be so 
placed as to command only monotonous 
repetitions of ridges. Or, it may have so 
weak an angle of ascent that it seems from 
its top to squat on the plain like an ant- 
hill Green Mountain, on the i^and of 
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Mount Desert, is not lofty, — ^it is only one 
thousand five hundred and twenty odd feet 
high, — nor is it sharply peaked ; but it has 
much of the true mountain character, and 
on our coast is unique. Between Green- 
land and Brazil there is no such height 
abutting on the sea. I had been keeping 
it for thirty years. When, as a boy, I 
sailed along this coast in a leaky schooner 
that was suffering from the ravages of a 
gale, and so belated that we had been 
brought to flapjacks and ''Digby chick- 
ens/' or red herring, the apparition of this 
island made a lasting impression on me, 
and I resolved to go there and stand on it 
Had I gone ashore then with a hundred 
dollars I could have bought most of it; 
but you own for the time whatever you see, 
and real estate transactions are not neces- 
sary. Fate, chance, whim, play queer 
tricks with us, and what with revolving 
about Mount Desert for several hundred 
miles in all directions, it has taken thus 
long to realize my dream. 

We hear all we need to about Bar Har- 
bor every summer, but never about Mount 

13 
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Desert; and having discovered in a half- 
hour that the town is as other towns, save 
in the luxury of its warm weather visitors, 
and that its wooden barracks are a little 
more out of plumb tiian usual, — ^when will 
Americans have hotels that are as safe as 
they are showy ? — I strike toward the coun- 
tiy. It is a morning fuU of frosty tingle, 
a gale frets the green sea and the red woods, 
a rain has washed the air and the sky is 
deep and magnificent Though the year 
is near its end, its vitality is boisterous. 
Winter death is a myth, any way, and the 
lapse of individuals does not rufSe the 
complacency of the universe. The tree 
dies, but trees remain. The world grows 
chill, but worlds whirl on. The sun fades, 
but suns still shine. We die, but leave 
a plenty of life for our successors. The 
hereafter is filled with it It is as inde- 
structible as matter. 

A toll road, therefore a bad one, makes 
the ascent of the mountain so plain that 
every pleasure-seeker in the hamlet at the 
bottom ought to }aeld to the lure of the 
summit If the road is too easy, — I have 
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heard an Appalachian complain of paths 
too good, — ^the climber can find work and 
even danger by taking the bulk on its 
steep sides. It is a coarse granitic rock, 
with little or no mica, and one often finds 
large prisms of feldspar weathered out of 
it, as well as big blocks showing cleavage 
that look as if they had come out of a 
quarry. The glacier of some thousands 
of years ago, that ground these mountains 
from peaks to domes, flung these blocks 
about, and the receding ice left them in 
odd places. One three-thousand-pound 
chunk has been lifted featly upon three 
legs. As you climb, ineffable age comes 
upon the summits. Their wet ledges glis- 
ten bleakly in the hard light Yet the sea, 
down there, which is ever new, is older. 
Mount Pemetic, across the gorge, is more 
venerable than the Alps, — ^hoaiy, weary, 
sad, and bare, with a wind-lashed lake 
whirling its spume near its feet In hol- 
lows the mountain cranberry has fixed 
itself, and there are golden-rods, white and 
purple asters, a few of them lightening to 
pink, hawkweed, blueberries, bunchberries, 
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wintergreen, blackberries, raspberries, some 
spruces and hemlocks two hands high, 
background tangles of birch and alder, 
lichens grayii^ the rock, and sphagnum that 
lifts its thousand green stars with the inno- 
cence and prettiness of flowers. Some of 
the birches have been storm twisted until 
tiiey are as gnaried as cedars. Fallen 
leaves rush across the stony slopes, and 
isn't it curious that so many of them roll 
on edge? The wind does in sport what 
3rou cannot do in skilL You could not roll 
3rour hat on the floor two yards ; but let 
the wind have it in the street and you will 
have a long chase for it It will trundle 
on its rim for two hundred feet as steadily 
as a bicycle. 

Frost has touched everything, but I find 
a few berries that are edible. Though a 
delayed fruit is usually insipid, it some- 
times seems as if it were mellower and 
sweeter when it ripened late. Is there an 
acid smartness and precocity in early fruits^ 
as in early man? Two partridges rustle 
among the leaves and eye me with the 
complacency of bam-)^rd fowl when I 
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stop to whistle to them. Nothing flatters 
me more than not to have such creatures 
fear me. I have no gun, and they know 
it A little brown snake wriggles across 
the ground I turn him aside and offer 
my finger for him to bite, but he refuses, 
and wants only to go home. Would you 
believe that a creature so cold-blooded 
would breathe so fast? I time him, and 
his pants are thirty to the minute. A 
grasshopper goes by spreading his yellow 
wings and gritting his legs loudly. Here 
comes the little green grub that makes be- 
lieve he is a hemlock needle, drifting down 
on the end of his string and fair into the 
middle of my outheld palm. He is too 
astonished to move, for he never alighted 
on this kind of earth before. I poke him 
slightly with a grass blade and he springs 
back, his own length or more, with an 
angry snap you can almost hear ; then he 
begins to hunt for something better. Well, 
go your way, atom of the quenchless life 
that clothes even this dead stone. 

And now the bald top is gained. It is 
a curious blending of exultation and de- 
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pression that strikes into the mind, no mat- 
ter how often one repeats a climb like this. 
The fine air, the splendor of the view, the 
successful culmination of effort, the vigor- 
ous breathing and circulation of blood in- 
duced in the work, have caused the one ; 
whereas the other is a result of awe, the 
realization of our infinite littleness, or of 
the infinite greatness that may inhere in 
little. In this vastness we are lost; yet 
found ; humbled and rejoiced 

The gale is sweeping straight from the 
pole, and will touch no land until it reaches 
the West Indies. It moves large beds of 
shrubbery and clumps of bush with a single 
shake as if they had one stem, and as it 
goes pealing by it is no easy matter to 
stand against it A deep murmur, like a 
cataract, rolls up from the goiges a thou- 
sand feet below, and there is a constant 
sound like spray: the pines and spruces. 
Clouds that have been torn up by the roots 
from ponds and swamps on the land side 
are whirled across the sky and blown far 
seaward. Two pairs of eagles breast the 
wind. They are five hundred feet above 
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the summit They rise to a thousand — 
then higher — ^higher; they are spots on 
the cloud ; they are gone. What do they 
seek there ? Liberty. 

Lovely is the sapphire of unnumbered 
mountains in the north and west ; comfort- 
ing are the fields in the map-like spread 
beneath, with white dots of villages ; curi- 
ous are the ravines and fjords opening 
into this rock ; impressive is the unfolding 
of forest, for oriental rugs are poor beside 
the wood carpets of our Occident when 
frosts have shaken ruby, garnet, topaz, 
emerald, and hyacinth dyes on the grass ; 
but stupendous is the sea. It is in this 
view that Green Mountain is alone. Stand- 
ing on its top the ocean becomes to you a 
vastness as overwhelming as the heavens. 
The shore breaks down to it in myriad 
capes ; submerged hills thrust up their 
green tops, each ringed with white, and 
capes and rocks recede until, even in this 
clear air, they turn to mist Eastward the 
ocean begins almost at our feet and spreads 
away for nearly twenty leagues. We see 
full two thousand square miles of soft blue 
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and molten silver, islanded widi doud 
shadows. We have seen the ocean before, 
from docks and decks and beaches, and 
have pronounced it good ; but never till 
now have we known its immensity. The 
million white caps that vex it seem to end 
a pistol-shot off the land That tiny tug 
crawling near the shore — ^but, stop : it is 
not a tug ; it is a coaster, and it is eight 
miles off Now we realize why the ocean 
is so lonely. If all our navy were to come 
riding over the worid's edge out there, we 
should not see it Wonderful is the north 
and south lighting of the sea by the douds. 
You never get this effect at the water's 
edge, but only from high above ; though on 
a bright day you may chance on something 
like it on high ledges that shine rather than 
are shone upon. Up here the douds do 
not seem to be reflected ; the ocean is 
rather illumined from beneath, as if great 
volumes of electric light were glowing a 
hundred fathoms down. The sky grades 
from prismatic blue above to sleepy blue 
under the sun, while on either side of the 
east is the sharp blue, lig^t, clear, that 
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comes spinning over the northern hills with 
a gale, as if it were a palpable exhalation, 
a visible ozone, electrified, life-giving. In 
the contemplation of this beauty and 
greatness one is calmed It is impertinent 
to worry. Nature claims us, and our little 
matters of the hour can be no affiur of 
hers. 

Once there was a tavern on Green 
Mountain, a weather observatory, and an 
inclined railroad They did not pay, and 
they are gone. It is as well. They would 
seem intrusive. Let us take our nature 
straight, and be less afraid of it As we 
come from it, of it, and live by it, we can 
not escape it if we would It is a kind 
of disease, mental and moral, that has 
estranged so many of us. On a mountain- 
top, if ansnvhere, we shall recover our 
healths, because our little fiiets are exotic, 
and do not survive the chill and light any 
better than the other microbes do. 

There is a spur of this hill to which all 
are invited because its top is clear; but 
there is a tussle to get through the alders 
that cut you off from it, and you must feel 
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your way blindly, not so easy a thing as it 
looks, for in a dense wood not a hundred 
yards wide you are so apt to be turned 
aside by roots and trunks that you may 
come out at right angles to your intended 
course, or even go back in your tracks. 
The aligning of trunks, that enables yon 
to get through a more open wood in a 
fiurly straight line, is impossible in a 
thicket But there is not forest enough 
on Green Mountain to be lost in very long. 
It was burned off a few years ago, and at 
least a century must pass before it grows 
again. Striving over to the plateau, then, 
we can look over the pitch-off on the side 
toward Pemetic, and realize anew that the 
effect of mountain height is not merely a 
matter of measurement, for in these gulfs 
of Mount Desert the depth and loneliness 
move us as larger ones do in higher moun- 
tains, while the isolation from our kind we 
know to be complete. There are notable 
marks of ice and water action on Green 
Mountain. On a slope of smooth stone 
close to its top I found two pot-holes,— one 
a foot across and full of sand, the other 
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eight inches in diameter and nearly filled 
with rain. Cracks a foot wide had obvious 
water carvings at their edges. When the 
trees were here the mountain had more 
water than now, but these sculptures must 
date back to the time when half of North 
America was covered with ice. Something 
of the chill and silence of that time still 
haunts these hills and keeps us from think- 
ing on our foolish selves. Yet nowhere is 
one alone. Up on Green Mountain, with 
the rocks, the wood, the gale, no soul 
within miles, I constantly heard voices. 
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I HAVE among my imiumerous earthly 
ownings a piece of opal ; only a speci- 
men, not a gem, but a royal stone. Its 
charm, to nearly all who see it, is in its 
suggestion. It is a dream of lambent 
color ; rainbows glow on its face and drift 
across when it is moved ; fires burning in 
spaces that mathematics may disprove, but 
that lie a mile below the stone, shine upward 
eerily and break in flame-flowers ; now it is 
a splendor of red, — ^the deep, pure, vibrant 
red of the prism ; now it lightens to orange ; 
then a tender blue, like June skies, shoaling 
into turquoise, is seamed with gold ; now it 
shines green, like moss in sunlight, with 
purples misting at the edge ; in one light it 
sets you a-dreaming of pools and sedges ; 
in another, of the sunset In this last qual- 
ity I find its best account When rain 
cries against the windows, when a starless 
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night is brooding, when dog-days sour the 
earth and air to yellow-gray, and the sun is 
a shield of brass, I have but to look on 
thiSy and the mother colors of the universe 
are alive again. And it is sky that gives 
us the most and best Try to conceive the 
earth without it Horrible and impossible ! 
We associate calamity with shadow ; we re- 
coil at the thought of a Vesuvius belching 
hot, palpable blackness on Pompeii; we 
shudder at the fantasies of Dante and Dor6 ; 
when we thread the labyrinths of Luray and 
Mammoth Cave, the pulse rises at the 
thought of a fall and losing of our candles ; 
Uindness is the most lamentable affliction. 
Light ! That is life. And color, which is 
light broken to its particles, carpets the 
earth and hangs the heavens with proo& of 
life. My opal is a joy because so many 
sunsets abide in it 

Yet why do we desire opals, which cost 
money, when all they hold is ours without 
even the asking? Just look up, and let 
your starved eyes revel in the pageant We 
may know instants of heavenly solitude even 
at the comers, when we look up at the sun- 
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set or the green twilight, cool, far, pure, 
full of mysteiy and invitation. Sunsets are 
precious because they are brief We could 
not endure them constantly. Nature does 
not like the exceeding and superlative, but 
prefers an average; and this holds with 
nature in men, likewise; for not only is 
there a law of choice that brings together 
opposites of height, bulk, complexion, tem- 
perament, but of mind and tendency. So 
the unschooled wed those who can be only 
wives and husbands, not companions, and 
evolution has an ofl&et ; but the calm, sane 
average is secured, in the progeny. Dwarfs, 
giants, monsters, are rebels to law. Still, 
we may not say in how far nature violates 
her own law, or how often her freaks are 
conformities. Her forms may displease us, 
but seldom her color ; though that is a par- 
adox, for if there were no color to define 
it we should see no form. Form without 
color is as impossible as form without di- 
mension ; so we can reduce our seeing to 
one thing, — color. 

And what colors flash upon you at odd 
moments ! It is late afternoon in summer, 
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and the salt marsh is gorgeous with a tone 
of orange. Where is the courage to dare 
the New Jersey marshes, to find their 
treasures ? — ^for surely this is the shine of 
gold. As the day grows the thunder-heads 
in the east become billows of pink. Thin, 
combed cirri brighten into sight, to be lost 
again as the world's shadow flows over 
them. Now begins beauty, rich, vast, seri- 
ous, romantic, flooding the earth with ruddy 
tints as the light strikes through these oriels 
of vapor. Behold the cirro-stratus taking 
on its oranges and crimsons, kindling at 
lakes of molten gold. Now there is an 
upset fire in the sky ; a scarlet rain ; and 
the lean moon is foreign. Such grandeurs, 
pleasures^ profits, cannot last They would 
cease to be such if they did. Drop your 
tools and pens and cares, and share them 
when they ofier. They are bits of heaven 
you are sure of 

This power of sunset is not merely the 
power of beauty, rare and precious as that 
is ; it is the power of freedom that it gives 
to the beholder, — ^the compulsion to enter 
great spaces. I have walked westward be- 
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hind hborers in the evening and have seen 
that Acy wefe affected, pleased, calmed by 
this opening of heaven's gates at nightfidL 
But tiiey are not given to fretting; anyway. 
If only we had not taken on this habit of 
caring for the morrow I If only we could 
be saved from thinking ypon our stomachs, 
our rent; and possibly our sins, what liberty 
we might enjoy I We are but litde people, 
after all ; for a man is a measure. There 
is in him just so much room, no more. If 
he troubles about the morrow, he loses 
peace now. 

And if he b occupied with stU, others 
cannot share him. Nature crowds out race 
affiliations from her truest lovers, though 
the background and ultimate of our thought 
is always human. Thoreau is the archetype 
of man wilfully immersed in nature ; yet he 
wrote for men. Still, the social tendency, 
inevitable as it is, desirable as a preserva- 
tive, is an animal impulse. Look at the 
people who are striving, blindly, to absorb 
vitally from mobs. The denser the mob, 
the more animal it becomes. Its spiritual 
faculties lack room to breathe and quiet to 
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be heard. Even away from it the man 
must be wary of taking its goods and its 
beliefs. A man's accretions, moral, mental, 
material, confine as often as they liberate 
him. Nor can he be satisfied with them 
when he finds that the world and men are 
changing. Don't lament the passing of 
good things and the decay of art Make 
room. The living have needs. Besides, 
the world has more than it sees or uses. 

But peace to all problems, and go out of 
doons. Look up. Things splendid, lovely, 
common, and grotesque offer to our vision 
in the sky, as they do in the survey of our 
kind. More changeful than the sea, more 
tender in color than the earth, more diverse 
than the most audacious inventions of 
painters and poets, is that vast blueness, 
with its hourly panorama of vapors. Folks 
like to see in clouds the shapes that people 
fairy tales, — giants, dragons, devils, mon- 
sters; and the mind of middle age is 
stirred when an angel soars from the south 
with a wing-span ten miles long, and wields 
a sceptre of sunset fire ; yet how many of 
the wind-tossed masses up there float or 
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rage unnoticed, because we are not Tumeis, 
and cannot liken them to an3^ng, so as to 
bring them within a narrowly human point 
of view ! This lai^eness and seeming in- 
difference of theirs to us down here ought 
to make us modest in their presence, though 
it is only when they spit fire at us that we 
are humble. When you feel that you are 
beginning to know them a little, they are 
kind, as the woods and hills are kind. They 
wait only a message, and answer it softly. 
Things so delicate, so spiritual, so beautiful 
as clouds can have no harsh meanings. 
See how they sleep. It is as gentie as the 
sleep of flocks. All day they have teemed 
in the blue, swelling, hurrying, spreading, 
gathering here, giving there, cooling the 
hot earth with rain and shadow; but as 
they veer away from the sun (the earth, 
hurrying never so fast, still taking its air 
with it), they fold themselves and stretch 
along cool beds of air, to rest until they 
are whirled twelve thousand miles into the 
light s^ain. Upright lines and tendencies 
stimulate ; levels make repose. Mountains 
lead the eye up, until the brain reels at the 
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thought of them, so far out of man's reach, 
so unsullied by his work ; yet the same 
distance measured flat along a plain gives a 
sense of security and foothold. The emo- 
tions created by Alps and by Holland 
meadows are repeated when we look at tall 
thunder-heads climbing out of the wes^ and 
when we see their remnants, squeezed of 
moisture, lightened, harmless, unroll in flat 
lines and pay out purple leagues against 
the sunset 

I suppose clouds tend to grow thin 
after dark because the night side of the 
earth does not radiate heat enough to lift 
those mountain bulks of cumulus that over- 
spread us on summer afternoons. It is a 
fact that in the warmest hours they rise the 
highest If you watch the advance of 
evening quiet from town, the rose-colored 
steam that fizzes over the roo& and catches 
the last sunlight is in contrast with the order 
and settled aspect of the clouds. Later 
the situation may change, and anything is 
possible in the skyscape. I recall one 
strange feat of light and vapor that I saw 
while walking across Brooklyn Bridge on a 
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sharp December night at eleven o'clock. 
The moon, half full, had risen, red and 
metallic, but when it was an hour high it 
had become gold, and was riding into 
plumes of vapor, far and pale. Through 
these plumes it shot an upright radiance to 
the top of the sky, and this bar fell five or 
six degrees below it, too. Another shaft 
ran from it north and south, so that the 
moon was the centre of a cross ; and at the 
ends of the arms, or a little beyond, were 
" moon dogs," pallid ghosts of the luminary 
itself, the southern dog showing a rainbow 
eflfect on the side toward the moon. The 
parhelia — ^pretty bad Greek; would para- 
menia do ? — blasted for half an hour or so, 
and were swallowed by an indriving cloud 
filled with snow. From the lonely bridge 
the sight was memorable, for the great 
cities lay black, though pricked by thou- 
sands of lights, and underneath the river 
rolled its miles of melted silver. 

Freaks, too ; you may see them. One 
evening the northern sky was filled with 
large white fish-hooks, — pieces of cirrus 
with the ends blown back. A cloud made 
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^ fs^gged ring, like that blown by smokers 
and locomotives. A moon, two-thirds full, 
suggesting a long face, wore a pair of mauve 
whiskers, and light drooled from its chin 
into vapor beneath it But such pranks 
emphasize the usual dignity and charm of 
the sky. It is a rare hour when you can 
sprawl face upward on the roof or the 
shaded turf and see the cloud-curtains 
swing, two miles over you. At that height 
they are not rain-curtains ; they are not 
going to fall, if the hooks give way, and 
smother you. They are the whitest and 
daintiest of lace, often with a pattern run- 
ning through them, and they move slowly 
as they hang from the fretted ceiling of 
cirro-cumuli when a sleepy summer breeze 
fans them and stirs their fringes. It is hard 
to realize that the topmost clouds, six or 
seven miles overhead, are flowing across the 
blue at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, 
but they are 

Kites have flown nearly two miles above 
the earth ; men have climbed four miles ; 
balloons have risen with men nearly seven 
miles, and without them, nine ; yet how 
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easily the fancy swims up past them all, 
unchilled in the weak air so far from the 
comfortable earth, unscared by the black 
spaces that open behind the blue, untired 
of wing, unstrained of sight, and floats on 
cloud-cars of gold and silver, ivoty and 
pearl, ruby and rose-leaf, amethyst and 
opal I 

Nor need you tax your fancy, for pictures 
and splendors are there for the looking. 
It had been one of the dreams of my life 
to visit Greenland. The beauty and mys- 
tery of the North claim more than those 
who go to it A way to that land was un- 
expectedly opened On summer seas the 
voyage was as gentle as on any inland lake, 
and when at last the coast heaved up ahead, 
the foreview was still that track of water, 
deep, steel blue, seen from my post in the 
round top, lightly ruffled into millions of 
furrows. The recession of these parallel 
waves, mile after mile, league after league, 
as orderly as masonry, produced an almost 
infinite effect of distance, and in the low 
light of the midnight sun the coast was as 
sharply cut as if it had been a rifle-shot 
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from shipboard. Having seen Pike's Peak 
sixty miles away in the moonlight, from 
South Parki and the bulk of the Rockies at 
a hundred miles, I guessed that two far 
peaks which I could see beyond the long 
swells of the ice cap were over a hundred 
miles from where I sat It will be long 
before I forget that spectacle : the two 
mountains, almost pyramids, lifting across 
that void, the unspeakable depth and reach 
of ocean, wide, blue-white ice-fields on the 
left, two or three bergs between us and the 
land on the right, the measureless sweep of 
the coast, its rocky edges buried under a 
mile of ice, a sky above in which not a 
shred of vapor hung, a single gull, an 
atom of white, winging across this vastness. 
While I watched, the sun fell lower and 
worked magic. The sea took on a clear, 
cold purple, the shore reddened, the ice 
became of a greener blue, the sky, though 
it lost not a whit of its wondrous clearness, 
warmed to a tint of turquoise crossed with 
pink, if you can conceive that Greenland 
is a factory of fogs ; but I had come to it 
on an evening of a lifetime when the air 
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seemed to be wrung of its moisture. The 
ship moved smoothly, silently, toward these 
shores, that seemed to draw no nearer. 
Slowly I began to be aware that the coast- 
line was altering, that the northward exten- 
sion of it was lifting and threatening to go 
off at a tangent One of the two moun- 
tains worked loose from its base and drifted 
into the air. The Atlantic Ocean rolled 
apart; and through the gap I saw the sky 
above the Eastern hemisphere. A bell be- 
gan to toll, — ^not a ship's bell ; a church- 
bell, — and I awakened to the fact that I had 
been watching the sunset from my yard. 

When the earth tires you, try the sky. 
New Yorkers are a self-satisfied people, but 
they must admit that their water-front is 
commercial and uninspiring. There are no 
great docks, no broad drives, no esplanades, 
no hotels fronting on the rivers, no galleries 
or kiosks, nor any of the benefits that 
European cities are quick to create or se- 
cure. The great bridge, that might have 
offered a free view from end to end and 
been a thing of beauty in itself, has been 
suborned to the service of Mammon, and 
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smoke, crowd, racket, and decay beset the 
water-edge. There used to be a charming 
little park at the end of the city known as 
the Battety, but malevolent aliens gave 
away so much of it, when they were in 
power, to steamboat companies, bath- 
owners, news-makers and dealers, a rail- 
road corporation, and the national govern- 
ment, that the room and the outlook have 
sadly shrunk. 

But, commonplace as New York is from 
the water, it had a background the other 
night that made it wonderful, and was an 
instant revelation of what the city* lacks, 
— ^namely, mountains. Unless you have 
seen hills behind it, you cannot realize the 
wondrous change they work. In spite of 
its tall buildings, which have the grace of 
heaped-up packing-boxes, the town is flat; 
and there is nothing to lead the eye to a 
height of more than three or four hundred 
feet On this specific evening, however, 
an Alaskan headland, which the dust and 
smoke had hitherto concealed, was couched 
along the north, about thirty miles beyond 
the city. It was a vast, rocky mass, seven 
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thousand feet in height, of a dull purple, 
save where juts and buttresses caught the 
sun ; and while it was nearly flat on the 
top, where it ran off into Connecticut, it 
broke down suddenly at its western end, 
and sheered into the Hudson. This cape 
was crested with snow that glowed — ^a true 
Alpenblick — ^in the late light Some miles 
of these snows were burning with the love- 
liest pink, as if the vdcys had filtered through 
a ruby. It was sublime ; it was affectingly 
beautiful ; and the eye felt with wonder the 
fitting part that New York played in the 
spectacle. Nature had absorbed it; yet its 
place in the composition had a reciprocal 
value. Its bristling masts and chimneys, 
its blocky houses, its level piers, made a 
contrast with the noble and fluent lines of 
the mountain, and its browns and grays 
gave force to the foreground, therein off- 
setting the floral colors among the rocks 
and snows. If New York could wear that 
crown of splendor, no city in the world 
would seem so fair, when we drew away to 
landscape distance from it ; but, alas ! the 
vision was too heavenly to endure. The 
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mountain was a cloud, and it is gone now, 
-^one with a thousand other beauties. 
But, while we shall never see it s^ain, other 
chains of peaks, other snowy heights, are 
rising, ever and anon, telling us, down here, 
of the splendors they endure by borrowing 
from those glories. 

Therefore, watch. For heaven is not far, 
and the sight of it, though it comes as we 
plod the street, kindles answering beams of 
hope, of joy, of love, of wonder, in our 
souls. How poor the richest are if they 
cannot use their wealth ! What riches fall 
to the poorest if they will lift their hands 
and eyes to take them from the sky ! 



THE END. 



